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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Melmoth the Wanderer; a Tale. By 
the Author of Bertram. Edinburgh. 
12mo. 4 vols. 1820. 


Cui bono ? Cui bono ? Cui bono? good 
Mr. Maturin! You regret, in your 
Preface, that necessity compels you to 
appear before the public in the unseem- 
ly character of a writer of Romances : 
but surely there are many romances of 
atenor and tendency which it would 
not be unbecoming in any clergyman to 
write,...compositions in which the pow- 
ers of invention are called in to promote 
the interests of morality, and the aid of 
fiction is only evoked to serve the 
cause of truth. True it is, however, 
that such are neither the ways nor 
means, the objects nor euds, of the 
Diabliana in which you delight to revel; 
and never did you revel more errantly 
from every good purpose than in Mel- 
moth, or the Wanderer. Yet ‘‘ the 
hint of this tale (says the author) was 


taken from a passage in one of my er-| 


mons,” and is intended. to show, .that 
there is no human price at which a man 
will sell the salvation of his immortal 
soul. We have heard of the seria mista 
Jjocis, and have often been pleased with 
that style ; but we know of no case in 
which the sancta mista profanis, has 
given, nor can we surmise a case in 
which it could give satisfaction. And, 
had he consulted his understanding, Mr. 
Maturin must be too sensible a man to 
believe that his proposition needed the 
illustration of a tissue of impossibilities 
to. make it out, even were it advisable 
to speculate through four volumes on so 
absurd, while at the same time ‘so sa- 
cred a question. Limited to probabil- 
ity, a fine novel might have been con- 
structed on similar grounds, “ Reason, 
you rogue, reason!" cries Sir John 
Falstaff to Pistol ; “« Think’st thou I’ll 
endanger my. soul gratis ?”’.. The ex- 
tent to which the dearest stake of man- 
kind is exposed, not in consequence of 
direct offers from Satan in person, but 
indirectly, through his temptations to 
vice and crime, we could have suppos- 
ed to be a fitting and useful theme for 
eran to employ his.pen upon, 
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if obliged to write novels ; but we can 
form no conception of any justifiable 
motive to induce him to adopt a fable 
destitute of instruction, unnatural, and 
absolutely stinking of the infernal sul- 
phur throughout. His prayers might 
have taught him to solicit being kept 
from the Devil, and not to figure the 
Evil Spirit stirring and at home in all 
the familiar transaetions of life. In 
short, he might and ought to have 
avoided the monstrous framework in 
which he has exhibited this picture, or 
rather series of pictures, more disgust- 
ing and hideous than the poetical de- 
monology of the noble lord, from whom 
he has borrowed his morbidness, his 
horrors, his atrocities, and his hellish- 
ness, out-Byroning Byron in these un- 
amiable, inhuman, worse than useless, 
and abominable qualities. 

With these general opinions of Mr. 
Maturin’s new romance, it can hard- 
ly be imagined that we looked with 
much complacency to the details and 
execution. Yet we must say that Mel- 
moth possesses-a sort of wild interest, 
which displays great though perverted 
talent in the writer. 

Melmoth is a being who has lived a cen- 
tury and a half owing to a compact with 
the foul fiend. His descendants reside in 
Ireland, and a visit which he pays to an old 
miser, the mortal representative of the fa- 
mily, frightens him to death, and transfers 
the property to a young student his nephew. 
Among his uncle’s papers he reads the story 
of one Stanton, who had had numerous 
struggles with the Devil-possessed Melmoth; 
and immediately after a Spaniard, one Mon- 
cada, who had been similarly exposed, is 
wrecked on the coast, and becomes an in- 
mate with the young gentleman, to whom 
he relates his adventures. These consist in 
his heing made a mouk, escaping, getting 
into and out of the Inquisition, and finally 
taking’ refuge in the house of a Jew-doctor, 
who tells him the story of sundry skeletons 
in his study. This introduces an Indian 
tale, * which is hardly finished when the 
Devil-man, Melmoth senior, arrives at his 
paternal abode (not hell, nor even St. Pa- 
trick’s Purgatory, but the Wicklow Lodge 
of the Melmoths) and prepares for his trans- 





* It is the best part of the hook ; written in 
pretty language, but, like the rest, altogether 
improbable in its conception. The education of 
the heroine never could have taken place ia her 
Isle at the mouth of the Hoogly. = 
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formation, or death, we cannot tell which. 
An account of this event is given, and the 
fourth volume concludes. 

Only further prefacing, that as a compo- 
sition Melmoth presents many inelegancies, 
and even gramuatical errors; that there is 
often apparent a facetious vein, not bad per 
sé, but very anomalously linked to the mat- 
ter; and that there is @ prevailing tedious- 
ness in defining sensations, sentiments, and 
all sorts of feelings; we shall pursue our 
customary course in selecting a few passages, 
most readily separable from a work which 
it is not our intention to follow minutely, to 
enable our readers to exercise their own 
judgment on the pretensions of the author. 

Talking of ancient superstitions, we find 
the relation (as we think) spoilt by the use 
of fashionable phraseology : the person des- 
cribed is a Wicklow Sybit 

““No one knew so well as she to find 
where the four streams met, in which, on 
the sume portentous season, the chemise was 
to be immersed, and then displayed” before 
the fire, (in the name of one whom we dire 
not mention to ‘ ears polite’), to be turned 
by the figure of the destined husband before 
morning. No one but herself (she said) 
knew the hand in which the comb was to be 
held, while the other was employed in con- 
veying the apple to the mouth,—while, du- 
ring the joint operation, the shadow of the 
phantom-spouse was to across the mir- 
ror before which it was performed. No one 
was more skilful or active in removing every 
iron implement from the kitchen where these 
ceremonies were usually performed by the 
credulous and terrified dupes of her wizardry, 
lest, instead of the fourm of a comely youth 
exhibiting a ring on his white finger, an 
headless figure should stalk to the rack, 
(Angliée, dresser), take down a long spit, 
or, in default of that, snatch a poker from 
the fire-side, and mercilessly take measure 
with its iron length of the sleeper for a coffin. 
No one, in short, knew better how to tor- 
ment or terrify her victims into a belief of 
that power;which may and has reduced the 
strongest minds to the level of the weakest ; 
and under the influence of which the culti- 
vated seeptic, Lord Lyttleton, yelled and 
gnashed and writhed in his last hours, like 
the poor girl who, in the belief of the horri- 
ble visitation of the vampire, shrieked aloud, 
that her grandfather was sucking her vital 
blood while she slept, and expired under 
the influence of imagi horror. Such 


was the being to whom old Melmoth had 
committed his life, half from —— 
(Hibernice speaking) more: than ha 
avarice.” 

Our modern writers have got into an odd 
way of imitating the stuff of each other 
aboug their hero’s eyes ; My. Maturin’s bas 
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got squinters as super-natural and odd, as 
any Vampire’s among them. 

“John’s eyes were in a moment, and as 
if by magic, rivetted on a portrait that hung 
pa te wall, and appeared, even to his un- 
taught eye, far superior to the tribe of family 
pictures that are left to moulder on the walls 
of a family mansion, It represented a man 
of middle age. There was nothing remark- 
able in the costume, or in the countenance, 
but the eyes, John felt, were such as one 
feels they wish they had never seen, and 
feels they can never forget. Had he been 
acquainted with the poetry of Southey, he 
night have often exclaimed in his after-life, 

* Only the eyes Had life, 

They gleamed with demon light’—THALazBa. 

‘* From an impulse equally resistless and 
painful, he sepurataet the portrait, held the 
candle towards it, and could distinguish the 
words on the border of the painting,~—-Jno. 
Melmoth, anno 1646.” 

N. B. This was in 1816, and the portrait 
was that of the human-satan still alive and 
ill-doing. The following is a sample of ge- 
nuine mediocrity, in the original romance- 
writing manner. John has got Stanton’s 
memoirs to peruse: 

“He sunk for a few moments into a fit of 
gloomy abstraction, till the sound: of the 
clock striking twelye made him start,—it was 
the only sound he had heard for some hors, 
and the sounds produced by inanimate 
things, while all living beings around are as 
dead, have at such an hour an effect indes- 
cribably awful. John looked at his manus- 
cript with some reluctance, opened it, paused 
over the first lines, and as the wind sighed 
round the desolate apartinent, and the rain 
peteene with a mournful sound against the 

ismantied window, wished —what did he 
wish for?—he wished the sound of the wind 
less dismal, and the dash of the rain less mo- 
notonous.—He may be forgiven, it was pust 
midnight, and there was not a human being 
awake but himself, within ten miles when he 
began to read.” 

As a specimen of the disgusting exagger- 
ation of incarnate diabolism in a man who 
has cut his father’s throat, and exults in it, 
we may quote the following :—A monk and 
a novice have been discovered to be of diffe- 
rent sexes, whom the warmest passion 
tempted to disguise and profanation: the par- 
ricide (relating the catastrophe in a subter- 
ranean (lungeon of the eonvent,) says, 

“* They were conducted here ; I had sug- 
gested the plan, and the Superior consented 
to it. He would not he present, but his 
dumb nod was enough. T was the conduttor 
of their (intended) escape; they believed 
they were departing with the connivance of 
the Superior. I led them through those very 
passages that you and I have trod. I hada 
map of this subterranean region, but my 
blood ran cold as I traversed it ; and it was 
not at all inclined to resume its usual tem- 
perament, as I felt what was to be the des- 
tivation of my attendants. Once I turned 
the lamp, on pretence of trimming it, to 
catch a glimpse of the devoted wretches. 
They were embracing each other,—the light 
of joy trembled in their eyes. They were 
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whispering to each other hopes of liberation 
and happiness, and blending my name in the 
in they could s from their prayers 
for each other. at sight extinguished 
the last remains of compunction with which 
my horrible task had inspired me. They 
dared to be happy in the sight of one who 
must be for ever miserable,—could there be 
a greater insult? I resolved to punish it on 
the spot. This. very apartment was near,— 
I knew it, and the wap of their wanderings 
no longer trembled in my hand. I urged 
them to enter this recess (the door was then 
entire) while I went to examine the passage. 
They entered it, thanking me for my precau- 
tion,—they knew not they were never to quit 
it alive. But what were their lives for the 
agony their happiness cost me? The mo- 
ment they were inclosed, and clasping each 
other (a sight that made me grind my teeth), 
I closed and locked the door. This movement 
gave them no immediate uneasiness,—they 
thought it a friendly precaution. The mo- 
ment they were secured, I hastened to the 
Superior, who was on fire at the insult offered 
to the sanctity of his convent, and still more 
to the purity of his penetration, on which 
the worthy Superior piqued himself as much 
as if it had ever been possible for him to ac- 
quire the smallest share of it. He descended 
with me to the passage,—the monks followed 
with eves on fire. In the agitation of their 
rage, it was with difficulty they could dis- 
cover the door after I had repeatedly — 
it outto them. The Superior, with his own 
hands, drove several nails, which the monks 
eagerly supplied, into the door, that effec- 
tually joined it to the staple, never to be dis- 
joined; and every blow he gave, doubtless 
he felt as if it was a reminiscence to the ac- 
cusing angel, to strike out a sin from the 
catalogue of his accusations. The work was 
soon done,—the work never to be undone. 
At the first sound of steps in the passage, 
and blows on the door, the victiins uttered a 
shriek of terror. They imagined they were 
detected, and that an incensed party of monks 
were breaking open the door. These terrors 
were soon exchanged for others,—and worse, 
—as they heard the door nailed up, and lis- 
tened to our departing steps. They uttered 
another shriek, but O how different was the 
accent of its despair!—they knew their doom. 
* * 


It was my penance (no,—my ¢lelight) to 
watch at the door, under the pretence of 
precluding the possibility of their escape, (of 
which they knew there was no possibility); 
but, in_reality, not to inflict on me the indig- 
nity of being the convent gaoler, but of 
teaching.ge that callosity of heart, and indu- 
ration of nerve, and stubbornness of eye, 
and apathy of ear, that were best suited to 
my office. But they might have saved 
themselves the trouble,—I had them all be- 
fore ever I entered the convent. Had I been 
the Superior of the community, I should 
have undertaken the office of watching the 
door. You will call this cruelty, I call it 
curiosity,—that curiosity that brings thou- 
sands to witness a tragedy, and makes the 
most delicate female feast on groans and 











agouley I had gn advantage over shei,— 


the groan, the agony I feasted on, were real 
I took my station at the door—that door which, 
like that of Dante’s hell, might have borne 
the inscription, ‘* Here is no hope,”—with 
a face of mock penitence, and genuine— 
cordial delectation. I could hear eve 

word that transpired. For the first hours 
they tried to comfort each other,—they sug- 
gested to each other hopes of liberation—and 
as my shadow, crossing the threshold, 
darkened or restored the light, they said, 
“That is he;”—then, when this occurred 
repeatedly, without any effect, they said, 
*““No,—no, it is not he,” and swallowed 


down the sick sob of despair, to hide ix | 


from each other. Towards night a monk 
came to take wy place, and to offer me food. 
I would not have quitted my place for 
worlds ; but I talked tothe monk in his own 
language, and told him I would make a ine- 
rit with God of my sacrifices, and was re- 
solved to remain there all night, with the 
permission of the Superior. The monk was 
glad of having a substitute on such easy 
terms, and I was glad of the food he left me, 
for I was hu now, but I reserved the 
appetite of my soul for richer luxuries. I 
heard them talking within. While I was 
eating, I actually lived on the famine that 
was devouring them, but of which they did 
not dare to say a word to each other. They 
debated, deliberated, and, as misery grows 
ingenious in its own defence, they at last as- 
sured each other that it was impossible the 
Superior had locked them in there to perish 
by hunger. At these words I could not 
help laughing. This laugh reached their 
ears, and they became silent in @ moment. 
All that night, however, I heard Ss ed 
groans,—those groans of physical suffering, 
that laugh to scorn all the sentimental sighs 
that are exhaled from the hearts of the most 
intoxicated lovers that ever breathed. I 
heard them all that night. I had read French 
romances, and all their unimaginable non- 
sense, Madame Sevigne herself says she 
would have been tired of her daughter in 
long tete-a-tete journey, but elap me two 
lovers into a dungeon, without food, light, 
or hope, and I will be damned (shat I am 
al , by the bye) if they do not grow sick 
of each other within the twelve hours. 
The second day hunger and darkness had 
their usual influence. They shrieked for li- 
beration, and knocked loud and tong at their 
dungeon door. They exclaimed they were 
ready to submit to any punishment ; and the 
approach of the monks, whieh they would 
have dreaded so much the preven night, 
they now solicited on their knees. Whats 
jest, after all, are the most awful vicissi- 
tudes of human life !—they supplicated now 
for what thcy would hare sacrificed their 
souls to avert four-and-twenty hours before. 


Then the agony of hunger » they 
shrunk from the door, und grovelled apart 
from each other. Apart !—how I watched 


that. They were rapidly becoming objects 
of hostility to each other,—oh what 4 feast 
tome! They could not disguise from each 
other the revolting circumstances of their 
mutual sufferings. It is one thing for lovers 
to sit-dows to « feast_ magnificently 
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and another for lovers to couch in darkness 
and famine,—to exchange that appetite which 
cannot be supported without dainties and 
flattery, for that which would barter a des- 
cended Venus for a morsel of food. The 
second night they raved and groaned, (as oc- 
curred); and, amid their agonies, (I must 
do justice to women, whom I hate as well 
as men), the man often accused the female 
as the cause of all his sufferings, but the 
woman never,—never reproached him. Her 
groans might indeed have reproached him bit- 
terly, but she never uttered a word that could 
have caused him pain, There was a change 
which I well could mark, however, in their 
physical feelings. The first day theyclung toge- 
ther, and every movement I felt was like that 
of one person. The next the man alone 
struggled, and the woman moaned in help- 
lessness. The third night,—how shall I tell 
it?—but you have bid me goon. All the 
horrible and loathsome excruciations of fa- 
mine had been undergone ; the disunion of 
every tie of the heart, of passion, of nature, 
had commenced. In the agonies of their 
famished sickness they loathed each other,— 
they could have cursed each other, if they 

had breath to curse. It was on the fourth 
night that I heard the skriek of the wretched 
female,—her lover, in the agony of hunger, 
had fastened his teeth in her shoulder ;— 
that bosom on which he had so often luxu- 
riated, became a meal to him now.” 

* * - * 


. 

“ Monster! and you laugh?’ — “‘ Yes, I 
laugh at all mankind, and the imposition they 
dare to practise when they talk of hearts. 
I laugh at human passions and human cares, 
—vice and virtue, religion and impiety ; they 
are all the result of petty localities, and arti- 
ficial situation. One physical want, one se- 
vere and abrupt lesson fom the tintless and 
shrivelled lip of necessity, is worth all the 
logic of the empty weetelans who have pre- 
sumed to prate it, from Zeno down to Bur- 
geredicius. Oh! it silences in a second all 
the feeble sophistry of conventional life, and 
ascetitious passion. Here were a pair who 
would not have believed all the world on their 
knees, even though angels had descended to 
Join in the attestation, that it was possible 
for them to exist without each other. They 
had risked every thing, trampled on every 
thing human and divine, to be in each others 
sight and arms. One hour of hunger unde- 
ceived them. A trivial and ordinary want, 
Whose claims at another time they have re- 
garded as a vulgar interruption of, their spi- 
Titualised intercourse, not only by its natural 
operation sundered it for ever, but, before it 
ceased, converted that intercourse into a 
source of torment and hostility inconceivable, 
except among cannibals. ‘I'he bitterest ene- 
mies on earth eould not have regarded each 
other with more abhorrence than these lovers. 
Deluded wretches! you bousted of having 
hearts, I boast I have none, and which of us 
— most -by the vaunt, let life decide. 

ly story is nearly finished, and so I hope is 
theday. When I was last here I had some- 
thing toexcite me ;—talking of those things 
18 poor employment to one who has been a 
Withess to them. On the sieth day all was 
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still, The door was unnailed, we entered,— 
they were no more. They lay far from each 
other, farther than on that voluptuous couch 
into which their passion had converted the 
mat of a convent bed. She lay contracted 
in a heap, a lock of her long hair in her 
mouth. There was a slight scar ou her 
shoulder,—the rabid despair of famine had 
produced no farther outrage. He lay ex- 
tended at his length,—his hand was between 
his lips ; it seemed as if he had not strength 
to execute the purpose for which he had 
brought it there. The bodies were brought 
out for interment. As we removed them 
into the light, the long hair of the female, 
falling over a face no longer disguised by the 
novice’s dress, recalled a likeness I thought 
Icould remember. I looked closer, she was 
my own sister,—my only one,—and I had 
heard her voice grow fainter and fainter. I 
had heard——” and his own voice grew 
fainter—it ceased. 

Of this horrible complexion are Mr. Ma- 
turin’s scenes : it is with difficulty one can 
read another page of such abomination. But 
he luxuriates in them. Only read the par- 
ticulars of the murder of an obnoxious indi- 
vidual by a mob. 

“ This tranquillity of resolved vengeance 
was the most direful indication of its never 
desisting till its purpose was accomplished. 
The last ring was broken—the last resister 
overcome. Amid yells like those of a thou- 
sand tigers, the victim was seized and 
dragged forth, grasping in both hands frag- 
ments of the robes of those he had clung to 
in vain, and holding them up in the impo- 
tence of despair. 

“ The cry was hushed for a moment, as 
they felt him in their talons, and gazed on 
him with thirsty eyes. Then it was re- 
newed, and the work of blood began. ‘They 
dashed him to the earth—tore him up again 
—fiung him into the air—tossed him from 
hand to hand, as a bull gores the howling 
mastiff with horns right and left. Bloody, 
defaced, blackened withearth and battered 
with stones, he struggled and roared among 
them, till a loud cry announced the hope of 
a termination to a scene alike horrible to hu- 
manity, and disgraceful to civilization. The 
military, strongly reinforced, came galloping 
on, and all the ecclesiastics, with torn habits, 
and broken crucifixes, following fast in the 
rear,—all eager in the cause of human na- 
ture—all on fire to prevent this base and 
barbarous disgrace to the name of Chris- 
tianity and of human nature. 

“* Alas! this interference only hastened the 
horrible. catastrophe. There was but a 
shorter space fur the multitude to work their 
furious will. I saw, I felt, but I cannot des- 
cribe, the last moments of this horrible 
scene, Dragged from the mud and stones, 
they dashed @ mangled lump of flesh right 
against the door of the house where I was. 
With his tongue hanging from his lacerated 
mouth, like that of a baited bull; with one 
eye torn from the socket, and dangling on his 
bloody cheek ; with a fracture in every limb, 
and a wound for every pore, he &till howled 
for ‘‘ life—life—life—mercy !” till a stone, 
aimed by some pitying hand, struck him 








el 
down. He fell, trodden in one moment into . 


sanguine and discoloured mud by a thousand 
feet. The cavalry came on, charged with 
fury. The crowd, saturated with cruelty and 
blood, gave way in grim silence. But they. 
had not Jeft a joint of his little finger—a hair 
of his heal—a slip of his skin. Had Spain 
mortgaged all her reliques from Madrid to 
Monserrat, from the Pyrennees to Gibraltar, 
she could not have recovered the paring of a 
nail to canonize. The officer who headed 
the troop: dashed his horse’s hoofs into 
a bloody formless mass, and demanded 
** Where was the victim ?”” He was answered, 
“* Beneath your horse’s feet :” and they de- 
parted.” 

But we will defile our pages with no more: 
our loathing is only increased by the con- 
sideration of the author’s abilities. 





The Percy Anecdotes. Part XII.—Ima- 
gination. 

The Anecdotes in this Part are nei- 
ther so amusing nor so appropriate as 
in the last which we noticed. It is 
however consistent with the preceding: 
volumes, and we quote three of its 
specimens, 


Entrancing.—Hieronymus Cardanus, of 
Milan, writes of himself, that he could:pass 
as often as he pleasednto such an ecstacy, 
as only to have a soft hearing of the words 
of such as spoke to him, but not any under- 
standing of them. Nor at such times was he 
in the least sensible of any bodily pain ; 
though troubled with the gout he felt none 
of its twitches or pullings. The beginning 
of the transition was at first in the head, and 
thence it spread all down to the back bone. 
At first he could’ find a sort of separation 
from the heart, as if the soul was departing ; 
and this was communicated to the whole 
body, “ asifadoor opened.” He ‘adds, that 
he saw all that he desired with his eyes, and 
that images of whatever he wished to sum- 
mon before him, woods, mountains, living 
creatures, &c. appeared distinctly*. Carda- 
nus ascribes this extraordinary faculty to an 
extreme vivacity of imagination ; but some- 
thing more seems required to account for it. 
He had probably, in his physical organiza, 
tion, some share of the sanie transitive 
power which has, in later times, been so 
memorably exemplified in the case of Colo- 
nel Townshend, thus related by Dr. Cheyne. 

** Cotonel Townshend, a gentleman of . 
honour and integrity, had for many yam 
been afflicted with a nephritic complaint, 
His illness increasing, and ‘his strength de- 
caying, he came from Bristol to Bath jn a 
litter, in autumn, and lay at the Béll Inv. 
Dr. Baynard and T (Dr. Cheyne) were call- 
ed ‘to him, and” attended him twice a day ; 
but his vomitings continuing still incessant 
and ‘obstinate against all remedies, we de- 
spaired of his recovery. While he was in 
this condition, he sent for us One morning ; 
we waited on him, with Mr. Skrine, his 

* We are acquainted with a remarkable living 
instance of this phenomenon, in the person of 
a not undistinguished artist. —Ep. 








joo a it too far. He continued to 
_ fal: very distinctly and sensibly, above a 
aes and insisted so much on our secing 

the-trial. made, that we were at last forced to 
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apothecary. We found his senses clear, and 
his mind calm; his nurse and several ser- 
vants were about him. He told us he had 
sent for us, to give him some account of an 
odd sensation he had for some time observed 
and felt in himself; which was, that, com- 
ing himself, he could die or expire when 

e pleased, and yet by an effort, or some 
how, he could come to life again : which he 
had sometimes tried before he sent for us. 
We heard this with surprise ; but as it was 
not to be accounted for from common prin- 
—- could hardly believe the fact as he 
it, much less give any account of it ; 

unless he should please to make the experi- 
ment before us, which we were unwilling he 
should do, lest, in his weak condition, he 


: arter of an hour, about this surprising 


* 


comply. We all three felt his pulse first ; 
it was distinct, though small and thready ; 
and his heart had its usual beating. He 
composed himself on his back, and lay in a 
still posture some time ; while I held his 
right hand, Dr. Baynard laid his hand on 
his heart, and Mr. Skirne held a clean look- 
ing glass to his mouth. I found his pulse 
sink gradually, till at last I could not feel 
any, by the most exact and nice toueh. Dr. 
Baynard could not feel the least motion in 
his heart, nor Mr. Skrine the least soil of 
breath on the bright mirror he held to his 
mouth ; then each of us, by turns, examined 
his arm, heart, and breath, but could not, by 
the nicest scrutiny, discover the least symp- 
tom of life in him. We reasoned a long 
time about this odd appearance as well as we 
could, and all of os lodging it inexplicable 
and unaccountable, and finding he still con- 
tinued in that condition, we began to con- 
elude that he had indeed carried the experi 
ment too far, and at last were satisfied he 
was actually dead, and were just ready to 
leave him. This continued about an 
hour. As we were going away, we observ- 
ed some motion shent the body, and upon 
erry sore mend Oe pulse and the motion 
0 y returning ; he began to 
breathe gently, and speak softly; we were all 
astonished to the last degree at this unex- 
pected change, and after some further con- 
versation with him among ourselves, went 
away Seip tified 09 to all the iculars 
of this » but confounded puzzled, 
and not uble to form any rational scheme 
that might account for it. 

hgocs eflaipatly 19 Pots tae Goat 
an o an to as 
a black insect of the scarabeus, a be 
kind, which breeds in houses that are not 
kept clean, and especially in where 
meal and other provisions are deposited. In 
the country, walls. and ceings of the 
peasants’ houses are covered with 
ticularly in Russia, \ they abound more 
than in any other part in the world. They 
are there called ¢aracan; but our naturalists 
give them the name of dissecting scarabeus. 

Although the Russian monarch was far 
from being subject to childish fears, or wo- 


manish fancies, one of these insects sufficed 
to drive him out of an ment, nay, even 
out of the house. * In his frequent journies 
in his own dominions, he never went into a 
house without having the apartments care- 
fully swept by one of his own servants, and 
oe ass that there were no taracans to 
ear. 

One day he paid a visit to an officer who 
stood pretty high in his esteem, at his coun- 
try house, which was built of wood, at a lit- 
tle distance from Moscow. The Czar ex- 
ressed his satisfaction at what was offered 
im, and with the order he observed in the 
house. The comenty. sat down at table, and 
dinner was already begun, when he asked 
his landlord, “‘ If there were taracans in his 
house?” ‘* Not many,” replied the officer, 
without reflecting; ‘‘and the better to get 
rid of them, I have pinned a living onc to 
the wall.” At the same time he pointed to 
the place where the insect was pinned, and 
still continued to palpitate. Unfortunately 
it was just beside the Czar, in whom the 
unexpected sight of this object of his aver- 
sion produced so much emotion, that he 
rose instantly from table, gave the officer a 
violent blow, and left his house with all his 
attendants. 

A Learned Discovery.—Among the dis- 
coveries of the learned which have amused 
mankind, the following instance merits a 
conspicuous rank, Some years ago 
were several large elm trees in the College 
Garden, behind the Ecclesiastical Court, Doc- 
tor’s Commons, in which a number of rooks 
had taken up their abode, forming in ap- 
pearance a sort of convocation of aerial ec- 
clesiastics. A young gcatoooen who lodged in 
an attic, and was their close neighbour, fre- 
quently entertained himself with thinning this 
covey of black game, by means ofa cross-bow. 
On the opetene side lived a curious old 
civilian, who observing from his study that 
the rooks often dropt senseless from their 
perch, no sign being made to his vision to 
account for the phenomenon, set his wits. to 
work to consider ie cause. 2 was probe. 

y during a profitless time of peace, 
the doctor oe plenty of leisure, weighed 
the matter over and over, till he was at 
length satisfied that he had made a great 
ornithological discovery. He actually wrote 
a treatise, stating circumstantially what he 
himself had seen, and in conclusion giving it 
as the settled conviction of his mind, that 
rooks were subject to epilepsy. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


Tue Saxon Octarcny from ey | the 
Wise, A. D. 684, to the death x igbert 
in 836, and the period of the Danish In- 
oasions. ee 
The history of our Island becomes now 

doubly interesting. The events are of greater 

peepee tp boc by byes 

o ic » is super e 

attractive charm of northern literature a 

mythology. We shall also come more dis- 

tinetly to the manners, endowments, &c. of 
our Saxon progenitors; and Mr. Turner’s 
mode of treating these subjects is so excel- 
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lent, that it will be our disgrace if the 
sketches are not of a character to Be 


lic cpprabetie. 

» surnamed the wise, the eldest but 
illegitimate son of Oswy, succeeded his bro- 
ther Ecgfrid in Northumbria, in 684. He 
was, for his learning, the worthy precursor 
of his greater name: of Wessex ; and the 
first literary Anglo-Saxon King noticed by, 
the venerable Bede, who calls him, however, 
Alfridus. His preceptor was Wilfrid, aon 
ecclesiastic, who had studied in Rome and 
France, and whom he raised to a bishopric, 
in the second year of his reign, but after. 
wards banished on imperative grounds. 
During the reign of his violent brother,. he 
led a life of retirement, Study, and piety, in 
Treland; and when he mounted the throne 
without a crime, brought with him the know. 
ledge he had thus cultivated, and the virtues 
he had thus acquired. It is not one of the 
least honours to his memory, that even, in 
that age of turbulence and rapine, he was 
the zealous encourager of literature. Among 
those whom he patronized, were Arcuulfus 
the traveller, and Adamnan his editor, This 
Arcuulfus surveyed many holy and remark- 
able places, Jerusalem, Palestine, Damascus, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and the Archi- 
pelago. Returning home, a tempest drove 

im upon the British shores, where the 
story of his travels found an eager auditor in 
Adamnan, who committed it to writing. The 
celebrated West-Saxon scholar Aldhelm, was 
another of the protegés of Alfred ; who elos- 
ed his peaceful reign about 708-9, respected 
and admired by all ranks of the people, He 
was rapidly succeeded by Eadwulf and Osred; 
to whom, in 73],. succeeded Ceolwulf, 
the friend of Bede, who retired to the cloister 
about 737. Eadbert, his suceessor, after a 
successful reign of 21 years, followed this ex- 
ample, and was the eighth Anglo-Saxon mo- 
narch who. exe the crown for the 
cowl. Northumbria after this, 757, became 
an arena of ambitious usurpation, civil dis- 
cord, and murder. Before the end of the 
century, eight or ten kings were assassi 
or pont and a-new revolution marked 
every short interval of from twenty days to 
five or six years. 

Contem y with the era, we have so 
shortly described, Céeadwalla obtained the 
throne of Wessex, conquered Sussex, took 
the Isle of Wight, and ravaged Kent. His 
cruelty to the latter province, was aggravated 
in uence of the Kentish men ore 
surprized his brother Mollo with twelve f 
lowers, in a cottage at or near , 
whom they surrounded with flames and con- 
sumed : 30,000 marks of gold were paid as ® 
mulct for this act in 694, and it was expiated 
in this. way after causing years of devastation 
and misery. Ceadwalla, in 688, went on a pil- 

image to Rome, where he was 

eter, by the Pope, and died in the following 
week at the age of 30. This pious custom 
of going to Rome and 
to have been common in those days; for 
Cenred king of Mercia, Offa king of Essex, 
and the Ina, who succeeded to the 
throne of Wessex, all followed Ceadswalls’s 
example, within no very remote period ; and 
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their example was in turn followed by thou- 
The name of Inais famous in fo: ae 
history, both for ‘legislation and warlike 
e its. 
ft name, British king of Cornwall, and his 
bloody contest with * Ceolred king of Mer- 
cia, are memorable events ; but he is perhaps 
as generally known in our times from having 
been the brother of Inigils, who died A. D. 
718, the ancestor of Egbert and Alfred and 
the succeeding Saxon monarchs of England, 
as by any circumstance jar to himself. 
Yet, Ina rebuilt Glastonbury Abbey and de- 
dicated it to the memory of his brother 
Mollo; and it was only after a fortunate 
reign of thirty-seven years, in A. D. 721, that 
in conformity with the advice of his queen, 
he consented to retire from worldly, and de- 
vote himself to heavenly concerns. The 
means by which she wrought this change are 
very characteristic of the age. “‘ One day as 
she travelled with the king to one of his rural 
mansions,where a splendid feast was prepared 
with all the pomp and bustle of royal luxury, 
she seized the occasion of converting it to a 
moral lecture on her favorite theme. They 
left the place after the repast, and a rustic 
by her orders in their absence, scattered the 
festive hall with filth and rubbish, and placed 
a swinish litter in the couch where he had 
reposed. Before they had advanced two 
miles on their road, she desired to return, and 
Tna courteously complied with her request ; 
but when he entered the hall of his festivity, 
and saw the disgusting change, he contem- 
plated it with silent astonishment and dis- 
[eran till informed that the queen had 
rected it: he demanded of her an explanation 
ofthe strange mystery. Shesmiled, and an- 


swered :—“ My lord and husband! this is | sed 


not indeed the noisy hilarity of yesterday : 
here ‘are no brillian¢ hangings, no flattery, 
and no parasites : here are no tables weighed 
down with silver vessels: no exquisite deli- 
cacies to delight the palate: all these are 
gone like the smoke and wind. Have they 
not — passed away into nothingness ? 
Aad should we not feel alarmed, who covet 
them so much, because we shall be as tran- 
sient? Are not all such things, are not we 
ourselves, like a river, hurrying, heedless and 
headlong, to the dark ocean of illimitable 
time? Unhappy must we be, if we let them 
ea our - Think, I ye 7 ou, 
isgusting those things become of which 
we have been so piehrom iy See to what 
row A objects we are attached. In these 
loathsome relics we may see what our pam- 
pered bodies will become. Ah ! let us reflect, 
that the ter we have been, and the more 
powe we are now, the more alarmed 
should be our solicitude, for the ter will 
be the punishment of our misconduct.” 
The effect of this lesson on Ina was such, 
that he resigned his crown to his kinsman 
lheard, and travelled to Rome, accom- 
of nobles and. ple- 









lergy an ,» men and women. 

* itis of That Boniface (Malmab. 
28) ry P z 

5 ng ice Re -cupropter tgs! 


His defeat of Geraint the third of 


him | frid his, son, 
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as Rethge fe. founted » Saree school and 
church, for the instruction of his countrymen 
oe wished to be. educated there ; and 
their su imposed the payment of a 
— om pt family, which, te denomi- 
nated Romescot, and sent to the papal see. 
He then threw off all pomp, and even la- 
me for subsistence till his death, about 
d . 

For the p ing century,the mutations of 
the Saxon Tisedots badbocn enerally from 
a heptarchy to a hexarchy ; though they 
all in turn suffered separately, yet the aggre- 
gate of intelligence and power had gone 
on most rapidly angmenting: At the sn 
of Ina’s death, there was a hexarch es- 
sex having absorbed Sussex, and Deira and 
Bernicia bei enignntet in Northumbria. 
Ethelbald, a descendant of Wybba, reigned 
in Mercia, to which kingdom Essex, though 
still nominally independent, was.almost an 
appendage. bert had succeeded Wih- 
tred (whose laws are extant) in Kent; but 
we find, soon after, several contemporaneous 
kings in that small district, strikingly illus- 
trating the gavel-kind tenure of lands which 
still prevails there. And in East Anglia, 
Selred, the successor of Aldulphus,*held the 
sceptre. The kingdoms and the kings 
therefore were Wessex, Northumbria, Mer- 
cia, Essex, Kent, and East Anglia :—Ethel- 
heard, Osric who left his crown to Ceolwulf, 
Ethelbaid the founder of Croyland monastery, 
Suebricht, the brother of that Offa whom we 
have mentioned as one of the monarchs who 
retired to Rome, Eadbert, and Selred. 

The wars for the next sixty years, viz. to 
800, when ascended the throne of 


universal supremacy, may be briefly dismis- 
The struggle for superiority between 
that kingdom and Mercia vexed the age, in 
which the Mercian Sovereign was one 
of the most renowned . It was 
this prince who subdued Kent, and parts of 
several other states; who founded the Abbeys 
of St, Albans and Bath ; who corresponded 
with Charlemagne, and is treated by him as 
a friend: one of his letters, anno 777, (Du 
Chesne Scrip. Fr. Vol. ii, p. 620) notifyi 

the present of a belt, a Hungarian sword, 
and two silken cloaks. Offa was also a 
sco to the Britons, and built an immense 
d ke for a hundred miles, from the estuary 
of the Dee to the mouth of the Wye, the 
remains of which are still visible. This 
trench and rampart,traversing marsh, moun- 
tain, and river, was called Claudh Offa, and 


guarded boun' which 
confines of Eognd and Wales. Offa’s 
character has been deeply stained however by 
the murder of Ethelbert, the youthful mo- 
narch of East Anglia, who was y 
Slain in Mercia, whither he went to marry 
eldritha the king’s daughter; and EastAn- 
Siia..was annexed to the dominions of his per- 


; assassin. Within two years of this 

[ act, ‘ivine vengeance oyeftook Offa 
aid hs tae, which became xine in Bag 
and short-lived successor. 
ten years before this, namely in 784, 





Wessex, and thence gradually attained | Lod 
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visiting a lady at Merton, Surrey. He was 
succeeded by Brihtric, a descendant of Cerdic, 
married to. Eadberga daughter of Offa, in 
787, the year in which, according to the 
Anglo-Saxon writers, the Danes first landed 
on the English shore. Brihtric, long sub- 
servient to his abandoned wife, was at last 
accidentally poisoned by her ; and the crown 
of Wessex passed to. Egbert, the son of 
Alcmund or Ethelmund, the great grandson 
of Inigils, the brother of Ina, and the only 
descendent of Cerdic then in existeuce. 

The life of Egbert is so familiar to the 
readers of history, that we need not dwell on 
its particulars. His youth was partly spent 
with Charlemagne, in whose wars he distin- 
guished himself. In 800, when called to 
the throne, the Saxon monarchies were fast 
verging into a triarchy—Mercia, Northuin- 
bria, and Wessex. The latter, at no great 
distance of time, predominated over all. 
Soon after the death of Kenwulf, the able 
ruler of Mercia, in: 819, Egbert, who had 
before extended his power by invading the 
Britons in Devonshire and Cornwall, cathe 
into collision with the Mercians, and in 823, 
defeated them irremediably at Wilton. He 
then subdued the Mercian auxiliaries, Kent, 
and Essex, raised the East Anglians against 
that state, and finally invaded and imposed 
a tribute on Mercia itself. 

Northumbria, weakened by intestine strug - 

les, next felt his power; and Eanred its 
xing met him at Dore beyond the Humber, 
acknowledged his superiority. He also 
over-ran Wales and Anglesey, i 
his son Ethelwulf king of Kent; so that the 
Danes, probably under the famous Ragnar 
brog, were the only enemies who gave 
him trouble, at the period of his death, full 
of glory, in 836 








BRITANNY. 


Of a country so near to us, and yet so 
imperfectly known, we do not fear tiring the 
patienee of our readers by a continuation of 
the accounts from Mrs. Stothard’s amusing 
volume *. At page 209 there is a very in- 
teresting convent scene, and a long dialogue 
with some of the Ursuline nuns: it may be 
a little theatrical for perfect accuracy, but 
our reason for me gee it is the space it 
would occupy. e@ pass to a narrative 
equally spirited, and of more general attrac- 
tion. Mrs. 8. writes thus from Josselin :— 

“Tam now writing to you from a place 
with which we are delighted, although inha- 
bited by Bretons, and so remote, that we 

Ploermel 
ance hither. post-house eat rmel 
had horses, but.no cabriolet. After some 
trouble, we the only vehicle that 
the town onan Saeee eart — 
springs. Fortunatel journey was short, 
z ie teed have Toft our baggage to the 
postillion’s care, and walked the greater part 
of the way, as less fatiguing than being so 


* 4to. pp. 322, with some very sweet and 
characteristic etchings, owing to improvements 
on which, after we had procured our 
of the work, the publication was retarded 
this week,—Ep. 


the | had some ae in procuring an 








About ter , 
Cynewulf of Wessex was assassinated while 


Pend 
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intolerably jolted about. We passed through 


a most beautiful country, variegated 
. hills, valleys, woods, and water, till we halt- 
ed upon a desert heath, to view the spot so 
celebrated from having been the scene where 
the memorable battle of Trent was fought, 
in the time of our Edward the Third. A 
stone cross was formerly erected in comme- 
moration of the event ; the broken fragments 
now alone remain, as they were left by the 
Revolutionists, who threw it down. This 
heath is sitaated exactly half-way between 
Josselin and Ploermel, either town being in 
view. The former lies in a valley, surround- 
ed by picturesque scenery; and the latter 
appears rising in the midst of woods, upon 
the summit of a gentle eminence. Upon 
the base of the broken cross appears the 
following inscription : 

A la memoire perpetuelle de la Bataille des 
Trante, que Mgr le Mareschal de Beau- 
manoir, a gaignee ‘dans ce lieu Van. 
1350. 


‘* ] cannot here pass an action so celebrated 
without some brief mention of the principal 
eveuts which distinguished it. 

“Sir Thomas Dagworth, an English knight, 
was killed by the people during his stay in 
Britanny ; an act that greatly exasperated 
the English, who took every opportunity of 
revenging it, by devastating their country 
and burning their towns. Beaumanoir, de- 
sirous of preventing a continuance of such 
outrages, sentto Bembro, an English knight 
in the Breton service, then stationed at Ploer- 
mel, and entreated a conference with him. 
In this debate it was agreed, that thirty 
Englishmen and thirty Bretons should meet 
at the half-way oak tree, between Josselin 
and Ploermel, to decide by combat the griev- 
ances of which they complained. The battle 
avas fought in the month of March, A.D. 
1350. Bembro’s troops consisted of Eng- 
lish, Germans, and Bretons ; amongst them 
were Sir Robert Knolles, Sir Hugh Calvely, 
and a remarkable strong man, named Hulbi- 
tée. Beaumanoir had several knights of his 
party, Geoffry du Bois, and the Lord de 
Tinteniac ; the remainder of his troops were 
all squires of renewn. Before the com- 
mencement of the eombat, Bembro repre- 
sented to his adversary, that they had engag- 
ed without the permission of their several 
princes Toe this Beaumanoir replied, that 
such a consideration was now too late, and 
they would try that hr tod battle, which had 
the fairest mistresses. arms of the com- 
batants were various, for every man had the 
— of using whatever weapon he thought 

t. One warrior (probably the powerful 
Hutbitée) bore an iron mall weighing twenty- 
five pounds. . The two chiefs, Bembro and 
Beaumanoir, encouraged their men both by 
exhortation and Larnny sey: and having 
their several parties in order of battle, the 
furious onset began, each resolving by a 
gallant bearing to maintain that day the’ 
nour of their cause. The English fought 
svith confidence, Paget by the remembrance 
of a prophecy of Merlin’s, which had _pre- 
dicted their success. The contest was fierce 
and sanguine ; Bembro fell dead upon the 





field. Beaumanoir, exhausted with fatigue, 
and faint from loss of blood, in consequence 
of the wound he had was retiring 
from the field to drink, when Geoffry du Bois 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Drink thine own blood, Beau- 
manoir, and thy thirst will cease.” The 
Breton chief, angered by the taunt, returned 
to the field with unslacked thirst, and there 
evinced such an undaunted spirit, that terror 
and dismay followed his steps. The English 
stood firm, but their ranks became broken, 
and the Bretons finally triumphed. The 
combat, however, did not end the grievances 
of the Bretons, or decide the disputed title 
of the duchy.” 

The immediately succeeding contrast of 
modern manners to this lively sketch of an- 
cient chivalry is highly picturesque. 

** Weare now (continues the fair authoress) 
in the very heart of Britanny. The poor in- 
habitants in the towns talk a kind of French 
that I am sometimes puzzled to understand ; 
but the country people speak nothing but 
the Patois or Breton tongue. They wear a 
singular costume, and, in their manners and 
appearance, much resemble the idea I have 
formed of human beings quite in an uncul- 
tivated state of society. 

“We met a wedding to-day returning 
from church, the bride and bridegroom were 
peasants in the vicinity of Josselin. The 
nuptial train was preceded by a long-haired 
minstrel, playing upon the bag-pipes: he 
advanced in a half-dancing step to the accom- 
paniment ~4 . > oe attired in the 
shaggy spoils of t : his grotesque air 
end vats gestures,his furry habit and silieteel 
trade, gave to his appearance the character 
of a wild re id in some sylvan scene. The 
cavalcade followed, dressed in the fashion of 
their country, rendered still more gay by the 
many knots of various coloured ribbands that 
were — about their garments. 

“They have in this province a most ae 
custom of celebrating the publication of a 
contract of marriage, which is affixed to the 
church door about three weeks before the 
performance of the ceremony. Last night 
we were sitting in our inn, enjoying the com- 
fortable warmth of a wood fire, when our 
ears were suddenly assailed by a strange 
combination of distant sounds: the noise 
continued so long, that curiosity at length 
induced Mr. S to ascertain whence it 
arose ; he followed the sound, and perceived 
in the outskirts of the town thirty or forty 
men and women assembled together, who, 
hand in hand, were jumping and dancing like 
savages, in a ring, to no other music than the 
accompaniment of a monotonous sing-son 
repetition of two words, which they all shou 
in unison, without the least intermission. 
They continued this nocturnal rite for nearly 
three hours, in celebration of a contract that 





ranged | had been made public in the morning. 


“* If you will 
low me into a 
you toa 


it me the patience to fol- 
reton cabin, I will present 
of these wild beings ; such a 
scene ‘ou a better idea of their 
manners and mode of li than any com- 
ments of my own. J y went into the 
market, at the most busy time, in order to 
observe the people ; when I remarked a girl 
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attired so completely in the costume of the 
country, that I thought it would be desirable 
could J en her to sit. for her picture. 
She placed some sacks of corn upon her 
horse, and was about mounting to quit the 
market, when I spoke to her in French ; she 
answered by shaking her head, and uttered a 
few words in Patois, of which I could onl 
make out the word gaelic. A woman ar | 
ing at the door of a wretched hatter’s shop 
came forward and offered her services aa my 
interpreter. The affair was soon settled, and 
the girl consented to sit for her picture. She 
was from Bignan, a neighbouring town, and 
as her costume is that of the country in ge- 
neral, I shall here describe it. She was 
dressed in a petticoat or skirt of white flan- 
nel, bordered with a scarlet band above the 
hem ; this skirt is sewed to the body in large 
full plaits; the body or jacket was made of 
scarlet cloth, tight to the shape, and reached 
nearly up to the throat; the sleeves were of 
the same colour, sitting close to the arm, and 
turned up at the wrist with adeep cuff; both 
the body and sleeves being trimmed with a 
braiding composed of black velvet ribband, 
embroidered with coloured worsteds ; her 
apron was of a deep mulberry colour, 
fastened with an ornamented sash, tied ina 
bow at the side ; her cap of white linen set 
tight to the head, covered with another cap, 
that served the purpose of a bonnet ; this 
was made of a coarse starched cloth, like 
brown Holland, the form conical, with two 
long flaps hangmg down her back, or some- 
times pinned up at the pleasure of the wearer ; 
her necklace was of amber, and black beads ; 
she wore also, suspended by a velvet string, 
a little ebony crucifix, with the image of our 
Saviour upon it, wrought in pure gold ; from 
the appearance of this ornament, I should 
imagine it must have descended to her as a 
family relic, as it is certainly of ancient 
workmanship ; her brooch, that fastened her 
shift in front, was formed of white bugles 
and green glass beads, put together ina very 
pretty manner. In her person, this damsel 
appeared of a thick-set shape, broad backed, 
and high shouldered ; her face round and fat, 
with a complexion naturally red, and much 
tanned by the effects of the sun, and field- 
occupation; the expression of her counte- 
nance might justly he termed that of a stupid 
mere animal existence, although not more 
than eighteen years old, (for the Breton wo- 
men are too tnsophisticated to deny their 
age ;) she looked much past thirty. Such 
was the charming creature I selected for the 
pencil of Mr. S—, and such are generally 
the female natives of Bretagne, to whom this 
picture may in common apply. 

“ The girl was in too great haste to go 80 
far as our inn; the woman offered the use of 
her cabin, and the portrait was immediatel 
commenced ; but we were no sooner seated, 
than a number of Bretons pressed in to see 
so extraordinary a sight. ‘They all spoke 
Patois, and were even vociferous in their loud 
exclamations of surprise, their wild and 
strange looks, their gestures and voices were 
like those of half-frantic beings. Many of them 

so dirty, that I could scarcely sa@ 

e colour of their skin. They seemed to 
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have no idea of the distinctions of condition ; 
for some of the girls, in order to examine 
my dress, turned me round, and with their 
dirty hands most unceremoniously handled 
my gown or pelisse. Several Bretons seated 
themselves upon the ground, to watch the 
motion of Mr. S——’s hand, others pressed 
around him, and even attempted to touch 
the pencil he was using, to ascertain, I ima- 
gine, what such a magical little implement 
could be. 

“ A party of these Bretons placed them- 
selves at a table, in order to regule, and 
brought in a farge jug of cider, that was 
handed about, and soon emptied and re- 

lenished. The girl, whose sitting to Mr. 
S. had attracted such a multitude, was plen- 
tifully supplied with cider by her companions ; 
anda woman, who seemed to be a person of 
authority amongst them, ordered another 
jug of their favourite drink, at the same 
time pointing towards me. As soon as it 
appeared, she suddenly a up, and 
throwing herself across the table, seized me 
so roughly by the arm, that I staggered back 
a few paces ; she violently shouted to me in 
Patvis, as if she thought I could understand 
her the better by the exaltation of her voice, 
and thrusting the jug of cider in my face, 
wanted me to partake of the contents; I 
turned aside my head, and by signs, made 
her comprehend I declined her offer; but 
the fierce look she gave me, and the loud and 
angry exclamation that accompanied it, con- 
vinced me she resented my refusal.” 





LUCCOCK’S NOTES ON RIO DE JANEIRO, &c. 


We continue our miscellaneous extracts 
of what is curious from this work; which, 
though they can afford only an imperfect 
idea of it, will, we trust, be found amusing 
in themselves. 


“« Near the venda is the ruin, or rather 
the unfinished skeleton, of a church founded 
by the Jesuits. In the midst of it grew the 
largest Mammon tree, which we had ever 
seen ; we gathered and enjoyed a part of its 
fruit. Our road now led us over a shady 
plain, formed by the action of the sea, of a 
suilicient age to produce much good timber, 
and afford a site for some considerable farm- 
ing establishments. Many extensive patches 
formerly produced indigo, and on them the 
neglected plant still grows most luxuriantly. 


“ Numerous are the evidences which the 
Jesuits have left, in this part of the country, 
of the power and splendour of their order, 
and of its admirable political management. 
Speaking generally and dispassionately, it 
may be said, that whatever was well con- 
trived and executed was done by them, and 
that the common prosperity and happiness 

ve declined since their dispersion. Yet it 
must be acknowledged, that they were little 
scrupulous in the use of indirect means to at- 
om mo > a alles circumstances, illus- 

ve o , are related i igh- 
inline n the neig 


. “ The society asked, and easily obtained 
from Lisbon, the privilege of a He on es- 


small nails, and the government was well 
aware that such articles were here little 
used. In Bruzil it means a fastener, and is 
applied particularly to Sipd, the pliant twig, 
which is universally employed to bind 
together the frame-work of buildings. So 
established was a thing once brought into 
general use, that, long after the dissolution 
of the order, the tax, diverted to a different 
quarter, is still a subject of complaint. 

“* The other instance occurred about the 
time when the society became suspected at 
court. By apetition it stated, that there was 
a piece of water belonging to the crown, 
which would be useful to the house at Santa 
Cruz as a duck-pond, and prayed for a grant 
of it. It was not thonght expedient to com- 
ply without examination, and on enquiry it 
turned out that the pond was no other than 
the bay of Angra, containing four hundred 
square miles of water, and several valuable 
fisheries. The idea of a duck-pond was pro- 
bably suggested by the multitude of brown 
divers, here called patos, which then ap- 
peared in the bay, and are still eciailonnily 
scen on flat and unfrequented shores.” * * 

“* No stranger can possibly conceive the 
number of fr found on the swampy 
grounds, nor the nvise which they make. 
It was a common diversion when they issued 
from their lurking places at night, to pro- 
cure a forked stick with sharp points, and to 
strike it on the ground, without any very 
particular selection of place, until the 
forked part was full of them; these were 
stripped off, and the operation recommenced ; 
thus many hundreds were killed ina very short 
time.—Ants of several species also are a most 
serious pest. Every house and almost every 
yard of dry ground is infested with them, 
and the wounds which they inflict are pain- 
ful and irritating ; arising, I suspect, not from 
the mere bite, but from some venomous 
fluid left by them beneath the skin. The 
wandering Indians who cannot escape them, 
cultivate in their warriors not only a con- 
tempt of such molestations, but a general 
spirit of stern endurance, by placing them 
in a nest of these insects. In this country 
these insects present no lesson. of useful 
labour ; they are restless and active, but as 
it seems to me, to no purpose. I have ob- 
served them carrying a heap of sand through 
a hole in a wall, dropping it on the opposite 
side, and when the kok is cleared away, 
carrying it back again with the same air of 
important occupation.—In the list of country 
torments must also be placed many various 
kinds of snakes, mosquitoes, flies, wasps, 
fleas, and carapétos, whose annoyance is 
unceasing.” “ ™ 
The following is a remarkable example 
of Indian revenge. 

** Prom this spot (on the plains of Oita) the 
road advances, nearly sixty miles, to the Pa- 
rahyba, running through a broken und thinly 
inhabited country. The principal places lying 
upon it are Pao Gréndé and Uvé. Near the 
latter a circumstance occurred, which shows 
the Indian character, and the risk attending a 
settlement on new lands. ‘Two gentlemen 
having obtained a grant, sent a person, ac- 





Pregos, which word, in ugal, describes 


| customed to the country, to settle upon it. 
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Probably by some means he offended the 
Indians remaining in the neighbouring 
woods ; fur one day a shot fired at him 
struck the powder-horn in his waiscoat- 
ocket, and wounded him in the wrist. 
eing on horse-back he instantly pursued his 
assailants, and saw two Indians, who escaped 
from him in their usual mode. In such cases 
the fugitive endeavours to reach the brow of 
a hill little encumbered with wood, where, 
dropping on his breech, he puts his head be- 
tween his knees, and his arms round his 
ankles ; in this state, being nearly as round 
as a ball, he precipitates himself from the 
brow, and rolls speedily to the bottom. From 
this circumstance, I apprehend, the Indians 
take their modern name of Booticudies ; or 
Butucudies a barharous word, half Tupi, 
half Portuguese, signifying fallers by the 
breech. The man who had been wounded was 
obliged to come down to Rio for surgical 
assistance. On his return he was seriously 
cautioned against exposing himself to similar 
attacks. About fourteen days after, as he 
was riding along the road, followed at some 
distance by a slave, a shot, fired again by an 
invisible hand, threw him forward on the 
saddle, and a second brought him to the 
ground. Two Indians then came out of the 
wood, one of whom walked deliberately to 
the negro, and ordered him to halt, while 
the other went to their victim, broke his 
legs, and beat out his brains. Afterwards 
they shot the horse and decamped. Every 
search was made for them, but these people 
are too well acquainted with the forests to 
want securé lurking places, and defy, if 
they have any knowledge of the arm of 
justice. The establishment was broken up, 
and remains neglected, until the natives are 
so harrassed as to induce them to quit the 
neighbourhood.” . * 
Travelling from St. Gonzales, the country 
declines to the plains of Gudxendiba. “ A 
well-cleared, populous, and fertile region 
presents itself for several succeeding miles, 
gradually exchanging tillage for a large ex- 
tent of pasture, and afterwards for woods, 
which seem nearly untouched. Among thein 
we meet with many monkies, parrots, and 
arapongas, birds which make a harsh noise, 
like that produced by a blacksmith’s ham- 
mer, when falling on the anvil, rebounding 
and striking again. The note commonly 
proceeds from the higher lands and resounds 
through the forests. The swampy ‘plains 
which succeed these woods, afford nothing 
worth notice, but that the road across them 
is formed of the branches of trees, laid trans- 
versely over logs placed longitudinally. Such 
roads are sod, while the timber continues 
sound, and when partly decayed, the cattle 
of the country traverse thein with safety ; but 
become dangerous to horses and mules un- 
used to them. 
“* Amidst these plains arise many vast de- - 
tached masses of granite, similar to those no- 
ticed before, and of the same singular form. 
We passed close to one, which though 
several miles in length, and rising to the 
height of five or six hundred feet, seemed to 
be an entire stone, without a fracture, or 





even a fragment lying at its foot.” * * 





~ Avlittle farther on “about four miles 
from Atheric4, we passed over the lake of 
the same name, at a which is not more 
than five or six hundred yards wide, and 
three or four feet deep. It is nearly eight 
miles long, and in some places two in 
breadth. The bottom is a hard sand, yet 
from the abundance of aquatic plants, it pro- 
bably contains large patches of mud. Like 
the other lakes, it has on’it multitudes of 
divers galinhas d’agua, gulls, and urubis. 
The fishery is claimed by government, and 
is let to the highest bidder, for a term of 
three years. Its Tupi name, cururupina, the 
stinging toad, is manifestly derived from one 
of the most disgusting inhabitants of the 
water, which resembles a toad in its figure, 
with long flexible rays instead of legs, the 
spines of which it throws out at pleasure, 
and inflicts with them painful punctures.” 
Onward still, at Ponta Negra, a farm was 
offered for sale. 

“ Among the productions of this farm, 
the owner enumerated Ipecdcudnhu ; but on 
attempting to show us the plant, found, as 
he alledged, that the sheep had eaten all the 
leaves. Doubting the fact, we questioned 
him closely; yet he persisted in maintain- 
ing that the sheep ate it with avidity, and 
that it did them no harm. There were cer- 
tainly many of the roots in the ground, for 


we easily drew out some of them with a 
knife. Ihave since found reason to believe 


that this was the white Ipecacuanha, which 
is of the mildest species.” “s 3 
The Brazilian porcupine is ‘one not the 
least singular among its animals. Mr. L. re- 
lates, ‘‘ on a broad sandy plain, north of St. 
John, which is covered with coarse herbage, 
and lies between the beach and the moun- 
tains, we met with a Brazilian porcupine, 
and attempted to drive it before us. The 
animal is pone slow, and to urge it to 
greater speed, revent its escape amo 
the shrubs, I aaah use of my hat, a ped 
horn one, lined with leather at the bac 
part of the brim. Being released from the 
office of driver by some boys, who willing! 
undertook it, about to put on my hat, 1 
was surprised to find noe of the animal’s 
uills sticking in it, which had penetrated 
the leather as well as the straw. This cir- 
cumstance induced me to think that they are 
discharged with considerable force ; and this 
opinion was confirmed by my hearing one of 
the boys cry out that he was wounded in the 
Teg ; a misfortune to which his companions 
evidently thought themselves liable, and 
which rendered them cautious. It is pro- 
fable that the hat might be very near, if not 
ac nally touching, the porcupine, when the 
quills struck the brim, and that, at a greater 
ce, they might have fallen to the 
ground, Yet the wound which the boy re- 
ceived showed that they could take effect at 
the distance of several, if not of many inches. 
The quills were nearly an inch Jong, had a 
hard, sharp, brown point; the other end 
hollow, of a pale straw, inclining to flesh 
colour, and the intermediate space had alter- 
nate rings of bright yellow and brown. 
These points appeared perfectly smooth and 
pqlished ; but their effect on “dogs, which 
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seize the animal in hunting, indicates that 
they are really barbed, fur they work into the 
tongues and gums of the poor, howling crea- 
tutes, and cannot be extracted without 
violence, The little wounded boy crying 
and complaining bitterly, I hastened onward 
with him, and on my return found that the 
other urchins had beaten the animal to 
pieces, and thus avenged their companion 
and robbed us of a part of our a for 
in eating we had acquired some conformity to 
the habits of the country. Besides porcupines, 
there are here many land-crabs, and do 
of a small species, which devour them. We 
saw also the skin of a boa constrictor, about 
twelve feet long and nine inches broad ; in the 
inhabited parts of Brazil these formidable 
reptiles are generally discovered and des- 
troyed before they attain a lager size.” 

Ir. Langsdortf, the Russian Consul, 
showed the author a phenomenon in natural 
history; namely, “‘a plant which he had 
discovered in his grounds, having, as he said, 
the singular property of producing, not only 
its root and stem, but also its flowers and 
seed vessels entirely under the surface of the 
earth. He possessed here also a very fine spe- 
cimen of the anta, and for several years has 
been engaged in forming a complete cabinet 
of Brazilian insects.” 

Proceeding in a journey northward, “ at 
the end of the plain we crossed a stream from 
the westward, which bears strong marks of 
occasional violence, and, a little beyond the 
bridge, saw some orioles in their pendent 
nests upon lofty trees. Just as I had 
stepped into the low brushwood with which 
the ground was covered, and put the gun to 
my shoulder, to bring down a bird, my at- 
tention was suddenly drawn downwards ; 
there I saw a large snake passing within a 
few inches of my toe. To start backward 
was involuntary, I lowered the piece and 
wounded him, but he dragged his length 
across the road and escaped among the 
bushes, for I thought him an enemy tvo for- 
midable to be incautiously roused. He ap- 
peared to be six or seven feet long, five or 
six inches round, had a dark brown back and 
yellowish belly, dashed with black oval 
spots, which were peveneely large on his 
sides. His eye was exceedingly brilliant, as 
is the case, I believe, with most of these 
reptiles, seeming to reflect, as well as to 
bear, the full splendour of the sun. I have 
seldom found myself able to look steadily 
upon them. He moved, as do all Brazilian 
snakes with which I am acquainted, in hori- 
zontal curves, though sometimes repre- 
sented in British prints, with vertical ones. 
When we met at the next station, our people 
complained of having been molested to-day 
with an unusual number of these reptiles, and 
supposed that they had- been driven from 
the mountains by the dry weather, and were 
in search of water.” 

(To be continued.) 





er 
customs, &c. OF AMERICAN INDIANS. 
(Continued from our last.) 
The author relates several instances of 
high-inindedness or honourable pride among 
the Indians ; of which we select one. 





“« In the spring of the year 1782, the war 
chief of the Wyandots of Lower Sandusky 
seat a white prisoner (a young man whom 
he had taken at Fort M’Intosh) as a present 
to another chief, who was called the Half- 
king of Upper Sandusky, for the purpose of 
being adopted into his family, in the place of 
one of his sons, who had been killed the pre- 
ceding year, while at war with the people on 
the Ohio. . The prisoner arrived, and was 
presented, to the Half-king’s wife, but she 
refused to receive him, which, according to 
the Indian rule, was, im fact, a sentence of 
death. The young man was, therefore, 
taken away, for the purpose of being tor- 
tured and burnt on the pile. While the 
dreadful preparations were making near the 
village, the unhappy victim being already 
tied to the stake, and the Indians arriving 
from all quarters to join iv the cruel act or 
to witness it, two English traders, Messrs. 
Arundel and Robbins (I delight in making 
this honourable mention of their names), 
shocked at the idea of the cruelties which 
were about to be perpetrated, and moved by 
feelings of pity and humanity, resolved to 
unite their exertions to endeavour to save 
the prisoner’s life by offering a ransom to the 
war chief, which he, however, refused, be- 
cause, said he, it was an established rule 
among them, that when a prisoner who had 
been given as a present, was refused adop- 
tion, he was irrevocably. doomed to the stake, 
and it was not in the power of any one to 
save his life. Besides, added he, the nume- 
rous war captains who were on the spot, had 
it in charge to see the sentence carried into 
execution. The two generous Englishmen, 
however, were not discouraged, and deter- 
mined to try a last effort. They well knew 
what effects the oS stra pride of an In- 
dian was capable of producing, and to this 
strong and noble passion they directed their 
attacks: ‘ But,’ said they, in reply to the an- 
swer which the chief had made them, ‘ a 
all those chiefs whom you have mentioned, 
there is none who equals you in greatness; 
you are considered not only as the greatest 
and bravest, but as the best man in the na- 
tion.” ‘ Do you really believe what. you 
say?’ saidat once the Indian, looking them 
full in the face. ‘Indeed, we do.” Then, 
without saying another word, he blackened 
himself, and taking his knife and tomohawk 
in his hand, made his way through the crowd 
to the a victim, crying out with 

voice : ‘ What have you to do with my 
prisoner?’ and at once cutting the co 
— which he was tied, took him to his house 
which was near Mr. Arundel’s, whence he 
was forthwith secured and carried off b 
safe hands to Detroit, where the command- 
ant, being informed of the transaction, sent 
him by water to Ni where he was 
soon afterwards liberated. The Indians who 
witnessed this act, said that it was truly he- 
roic ; they. were so confounded by the un- 
expected conduct of this chief, and by his 
manly and resolute appearance, that vn had 
not time to reflect upon what they should do, 
and befgre their astonishment was well over, 
the prisoner was out of their reach.” 





The manner in which these people act 
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towards their enemies is equally remarkable. 

“* Courage, art, and circumspection, are 
the essential and indispensable qualifications 
of an Indian warrior. When war is once 
begun, each one strives to excel in displaying 
them, by stealing upon his enemy unawares, 
and deceiving and surprising him in varions 
ways. On drawing near to anenemy’s coun- 
try, they endeavour as much as possible to 
conceal their tracks ; sometimes they scat- 
ter themselves, marching at proper distances 
from each other for a whole day and more, 
meeting, however, again at night, when the 
keep a watch; at other times they marc 
in what is called Jndian file, onc man behind 
the other, treading carefully in each other’s 
steps, so that their number may not be as- 
certained by the prints of their feet. The 
nearer they suppose themselves to be to the 
enemy, the more attentive they are to choos- 
ing hard, stony and rocky ground, on which 
human footsteps leave no impression ; soft, 
marshy, and grassy soils are particularly 
avoiled, as in the former the prints of the 
feet would be easily discovered, and in the 
latter the appearance of the grass having been 
trodden upon might lead to detection ; for if 
the _ or weeds are only beni, and have 
the least mark of having been walked upon, 
it will be almost certainly perceived, in which 
the sharpness and ws As of the Indians’ 
sight is truly astonishing. 

“In some instances they deceive their 
enemies by imitating the cries or calls of 
some animal, such as the fawn, or turkey. 
They do this so admirably well, that they 
even draw the dam of the one and the mate 
of the other to the spot to which they want 
them to come. In this manner they often 
succeed in decoying the enemies to the place 
where they are lying in ambush, or get an 
Opportunity of surrounding them. Such 
stratagems, however, cannot be resorted to 
in all seasons ; with the turkey, it only an- 
Swers in the spring, and with the fawn’s dam 
until about midsummer. In the same man- 
ner, when scattered about in the woods, they 
easily find each other by imitating the song 
of some birds, such as the quail and the 
rook, and at grins and morning, and par- 
ticularly in the night, the cry of the owl. 
By this means they all join each other, 
though not at the same time, as they are not, 
perhaps, all within hearing ; but the cry of 
the owl is re from time to time until 
they are all assembled.” 


—_—————— 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





ANECDOTES OF CURRAN. 
To the Editor uf the LiteraryGasette. 
Sir.—In  Phillips’s life of Curran, we 


have a vast deal in that gentleman’s peculiar 


style, about the great uneasiness, and the 


tender feelings of his hero, concerning his 


domestic circumstances. There #s much 

Han of the same kind in O’Regan’s Me- 
moirs of Curran; but I am very much in- 
clined to think that no such sorrows existed. 
In Ireland it is very generally believed that 
Mrs. Curran was an extrem y injured wo- 
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man, and her family, a highly respectable 
one, received her with o a 
verdict obtained against her supposed para- 
mour. Many ugly stories are current with 

to the evidence adduced on that trial ; 
and Curran was so anxious to hinder the 
proceedings on it from cs pag publicity, 
that he had notices served on all the news- 
pa of Dublin, enjoining them not to 
publish it; and accordingly it never was 
given to the public. 

The reason that inclines me to think that 
he never felt very severely on his matrimo- 
nial misfortune is the great levity with 
which he was frequently in the habit of 
speaking about it. A couple of coarse jests 
on the subject have come to my knowledge ; 
for the accuracy of the first of which I can 
positively vouch, and the second I have on 
tolerably good authority. 

He was a fine musician, and had fre- 
quently concerts in his house in Dublin. 
At one of these, a young barrister of Cork, 
a distinguished amateur, bore a part. After 
the concert had concluded, Curran went up 
to him, and said, ‘* Well, H. what do you 
think of that? Do you not think it at least 
as good as any of your Cork concerts ?”” 
“* Why,” replied his friend, “‘ it was very 
fine; but in Cork we can procure military 
music much more readily than you can in 
Dublin: the want of it was very discernible 
in your concert; for instance,” said he, 
repeating a passage, ‘‘ would not the French 
horn have made a great improvement there ?” 
“ Well, H.” said Curran, laughing, “ you 
are the first who has complained of the want 
of horns in my house.” 

On another occasion, he and the late Sir 
Richard Musgrave, the historian of the Re- 
bellion in Ireland, whose lady’s frailties were 
numerous and noturious, met at the house 
of a common friend. They were decidedly 
hostile in polities to each other, and had 
even proceeded to personal altereations. On 
being summoned up stairs to the dining 
room, they reemaeat to arrive at the foot of 
the stairs together, and, as is usual on such 
comnlibda flies ——— aay their el 
was ceremonious| ite. Weary at length 
of alternately daiehag the pas, Sir Richard, 
assuming an air of familiarity, took him 
the arm, and said, ‘‘ Well, well, let us settle 
the matter by walking up together.” “Par-' 
don me, Sir ard,” replied Curran, “ that: 
is impossible ; our antlers would entangle I’ 
= o could jest thus, could not feel 

leeply. 

I have heard also, that on the day of the, 
trial in which his wife’s character was 
volved, he in an obscure corner of 
sain by ths apguchag tovyer, ual hae 
seen by the opposing lawyer, ere di- 
eee a with puting him out during. 

speech, by-erecting his fore-fingers over 
his ears, inekiog faces, and performing vari- 
ous droll gesticuiations, for which he had a 
peculiar talent. Whether this be true or. 
not, I cannot say ; but it is commonly be- 
lieved ; and 1 am sure that could he hear 
half the eloquence bestowed on his woes by 
Phillips, he would laugh ight in his’ 
face. That he had not a very high opinion 


arms after the | will 
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of his biegrapher, the following anecdote 

ill evince :—He came into Phillips’s 
room one day while he was writing, and 
enquired what he was about. “ Iam writ- 
ing a » sir,” wasthe reply; “ and I 
can tell you that I intend to give your friend, 
Mr. Grattan, a rating in it.’ ‘“ Never 
mind it, Charley,” said Curran, “‘ never mind 
it ; it would only bea child throwing a stone 








vat the leg of a colossus. 


Curran’s talents were of the very first or- 
der, but they were too often ‘sadly misap- 
plied ; and the stern moralist would find 
much to censure, both in his public and his 
private life: but he was a highly fascinating 
man in conversation. His wit, his drollery, 
his eloquence, his 08, were all irresistible. 
The only defect in him in this respect was 
a love of acting, which made his wit often 
degenerate into mere buffoonery, and his pa- 
thos into canting and overstrained sentiment. 
It must have been in some of these latter 
moods that his biographers observed his sen- 
sibility; but there never was any thing real 
in it. It was often put on even to convey ill 
natured remarks ; and as my straggling et- 
ter (which has far outstripped the bounds I 
at first intended), has been little more than 
a vehicle of jests, I shall conclude by giving 
another, connected with this splenetic ten- 
derness of heart. At a supper ‘party in 
Brighton, I believe, he began to lament the 
desolation of his old age: he was a solitary 
unfortunate old man, he said, who had not 
even a child he could call his own. His son 
was sitting at table with him at the very 
time. This observation created much disgust 
in the company ; and a young barrister who 
was present, in relating it afterwards to an 
elder brother of the profession, added, with 
much vehemence, “By G— if my father 
had said so in my presence, I would have 
fogotten all filial reverence, and knocked 
him down.” ‘“‘ Ay,” said the senior, “‘ that 
would certainly prove you were not a natu- 
ral son.” 

I have unconscionably intruded on your 
space, and must conclude by apologizing for 
it—and subscribe myself your humble 
servant. D. Orc. 

Dublin, Nov. 4th, 1820. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 

We have this week little to add ‘to :the 
statements in our last Number, relative to 
the expedition which has so fortunately re- 


in-'|-turned from the’Polar Seas ; but “as ev 


icular is inte , we shall relate su 
= he readhed on ill we -are ‘enabled, 
which we expect shortly to be, to lay'a more 
detailed-and comprehensive account before 


| our readers. 


After sailing over the Croker Mountains 
of Captain Ross (as we mentioned last Satur- 


day, thus geographically unshipping a secro- 
to the Iralty), Lieut. to 
an continuation of | ers Sead the 


name of Barrow's Sound. 
[A‘ithographic chart made out at the Ad- 
miralty represents the former, aecorting to 
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the newspapers, as about 150 miles in length 
and from 20 to 25 in breadth ; and the same 
authorities mention that from the upper end 
the ships steered, in the first instance, 100 
miles to the southward, then returned to the 
iginal point and proceeded direct west. } 

the north side of Barrow’s Sound, the 
voyagers discovered a broad channel up which 
they could not descry any land, though the 
weather was clear and favourable.: To the 
jand bounded on the west by this unexplored 
channel, and on the south by the Sound, the 
name of New. Devon was given. Nearly 
opposite the channel, i. ¢. on the south side 
of the Sound, they met with another broad 
inlet (nearly as broad it seemed as the Sound 
itself) on which the name of Regent’s Inlet 
was bestowed. ‘The expedition sailed up 
this inlet a considerable way*. The land op- 
posite to New Devon was denominated New 
Somerset. Many whales and seals were seen 
about this part. Other places discovered, 
received names in honour of Major Rennell, 
Captain Sabine, and others. 

e mentioned the only serious casualty 
which befel during the wintering of the crews 
in these high latitudes; nevertheless the 
cold was so intense that the utmost care was 
necessary to prevent fatal consequences. An 
idea of this may be formed from the fact, 
that a servant of Captain Sabine’s, on some 
alarm of fire ran into the air without cover- 
ing his hand—it was immediately frost-bitten, 
and the poor fellow lost three of his fingers. 

No natives were seen, nor any traces of 
human beings. 


Copper-plate printing.—The Annales de 
Chimie state, that a Mr. Gonord has disco- 
vered a method by which he can take impres- 
sions of any size, either larger or smaller, 
from an engraved copperplate, without the 
aid of another plate. The operation requires 
only a few hours ; and, if the fact be correct, 
it is certainly a most important invention in 
the art of engraving, will save immense 
expense in enlarging or reducing plates for 
various editions of works, or for convenient 
etree in every possible style that can 

wanted for science or virtt curiosity. 








New Globes.—A Berlin artist, Mr. Charles 
P. Khumwmer, has recently published a globe 
with the mountains boldly executed in relief. 
This method impresses the subject more 
forcibly upon the mind than the mode hither- 
to employed, and is consequently admirably 
suited for geographical instruction and know. 

ledge. 

Arts and Sciences in America.—Mr. Ran- 
dolph, an American chemist, asserts that he 
has re-discovered the long lost secret of the 

' mortar or cement of the ancients, which was 
proof against fire, water, and the influence of 
time e states, that his composition daily 
growing harder, becomes..more and more 
sulid and unalterable. He has not judged 
peseer to make his secret known to the 
public. 


ic 
Mr. Sheldan of Springfield in North Ame- 
* Future expeditions have thus it ah 
much to explore besides sailing direct! 
Lancaster’s Sound. , 
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rica affirms, that he has discovered that the 
bark of the sweet chesnut tree (Fagus Cus- 
tanea) contains twice as much of the substance 
used in tanning as oak bark, and almost as 
much dyeing matter as Campeachy wood. 





LITERATURE &LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


MR. HOGG AND THB EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

An Edinburgh friend informs us, and in- 
deed we observe it stated in a public news- 
paper, The Scotsman, that the letter pur- 

rting to be from Mr. Hogg to the Edin- 
- viewer of his Jacobite Relics, in- 
serted in Blackwood’s Magazine, is what in 
England is denominated a hoar, the pro- 
duction of the editor of the Magazine. Our 
friend adds, ‘‘ the good folks in the North 
will have a hearty laugh at your simplicity 
in so gravely quoting the letter as Hogg’s,” 
&c. To this we can only say, that we are 
not ashamed of our simplicity, if it be sim- 
plicity to be imposed on by a paper of this 
construction, which our happy i orance of 
the parties and squabbles which disgrace the 
press of the northernAthens prevented us from 
understanding in its true light. ‘lhe wit aad 
waggery of the article was quite lost upon us, 
and we dare say upon the great majority of 
its readers ; which, we beg to suggest to the 
writer, is proof that this species of drolling 
may be carried too far. It is neither con- 
sistent with good sense, good taste, nor hu- 
mour to be unintelligibly smart. But cen- 
surable as such misleading representations 
are, and injurious to any publication prone 
to them, as tending to cast a doubt on all its 
contents, and destroy its character for au- 
thenticity where it really: means to obtain 
credit; we are infinitely more disgusted with 
the Billingsgate which has been introduced 
into the of disputing periodicals. If 
we do not greatly mistake the public feeling, 
their conductors had better leave their mutual 
quarrels alone, and stick to matters more 
useful and agreeable. It is very indifferent 
to the reading and respectable classes of so- 
ciety, what John o’Nokes thinks of Tom o’ 
Stiles, or what grounds of rivalry exist be- 
tween gn and +8 ae or _ “* 
tors. e paragraph of information or light 
pleasantry is worth a hundred sheets of their 
silly disputes ; and neither their own interests 
nor the interests of literature can be pro- 
moted by their indulging in invective and 
vituperation against each other. On the 
contrary, an amicable intercourse would be 
both more becoming in them, and more 
advan us to the cause of letters, in which 
they are, or ought to be, engaged. _It is al- 
ways suspicious when publications ia the 
same walk try to persuade the world that 
the most important service they can render 
to literature is to write down a competitor. 
They had better leave their respective merits 
to be appreciated by publie discernment.— 
Verbum sat. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,—Per in your extensive oppor- 
tunities, rane inform me whether Ye is 
true that by Sir Philip Francis’s will, a box 


containing matters of correspondence, and 
supposed to contain the Junius papers, was 
} sent sealed up to Drummond’s hae. with 
directions that it was not to be opened til] 
a certain distant _— ; or till now, whether 
a indications ae left to decide the 
conjecture, so strongly argued in the pam- 
ow: published by Taylor and Hbscey, that 
e was the author of Junius. : 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
AN ANTIQUARY. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET. 


There is a Shape, upon whose wrinkled brow 
Deeds dark and good, in many a line of light, 
Are character’d; and they who read aright, 
Thence learn to live uprightly: You may know 
Him by his murderous scythe, and beard of snow, 
And glittering eye, for piercing is his sight 

As still in early youth : the blackest night, 
Past, present, and to come, he looketh through. 
He is immortal ; yct shall he be swept 

Away and die, when from its heart the world 
Shall cast its victims, that have soundly slept 
For ages :—then, the judgment flag unfurled 
Shall wave o’er man, and all his worth and 


crime 
Be copied from that brow :—the shape is Tims. 
L. 





EPIGRAM. 

At Church, I heard our Parson say, 

We should not work on Sabbath-day ; 

But oh! good Lord! with knife and fork, 
At dinner time, how he did work ! 





[By Correspondents.} 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir.—The following verses were written 
by Mrs. Connell, a lady of the Ursuline Con- 
vent in the city of Cork, who died in Oc- 
tober 1807. I think they are much too good 
to be lost; and if you agree with me in 
opinion, they are at your service. I am, 
Sir, your humble servant, J. 
Cork, Sept.30, 1820. 
When reflection recalls the lost hours I have 
squandered, 
High swells my sad bosom, and fast my 
tears flow, 
A stranger to peace and content, I have wan- 
dered— 


Can I cease to regret it ?>—Ah, no, never, no 
In pursuit of a phantom whole years have I 
wasted ; 
I sought it in dress, in amusement, in show ; 
But ne’er in those scenes any sweets have I 


tas 
Or found but affliction :—Oh, no, never, no! 
At length in religion’s sure path have I entered, 
And find all that bliss I can hope for below ; 
In my Gop all my hopes, all my joys are now 
centered— 


Can | e’er cease to love him? Oh, no, ne- 
ver, no. 
When death with his terrors, shall hang over 
my pillow, 
Undismayed at the sight, 1 shall meet the 
dire blow ; 
pore to my fate, I shall lie ‘neath the 


Where nought shall disturb me : oh, 20, Be 
ver no! 
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Can that God, for whose service my all I have 
quitted, 
Who rewards, even here, hundred fold can 


bestow, 
Can He let me die all unpardoned, unpitied, 
Or refuse me his mercy? Oh, no, never, no! 





é A DREAM. 
What—from the grave? And dost thou then 
Dare to obtrude upon my sight ? 

And rear thy revolting form again, 

Thou false and heartless parasite ? 

—No: hushed is his calumnious tongue, 
Who thankless ate my father’s bread, 
And, viper-like, his venom flung 

Against his child—and smiled, and stung 
The heart that loved—the hand that fed: 
—Safely he withers with the dead. 


Yet,—at times—in my troubled sleep, 
] hear his curses muttered deep : 

Aye there the horrid figure stands, 
With leering eyes and shrunken hands : 
Upright he moves in mortal mould, 
Visible as in days of old ; 

And smiles as he was wont to smile, 
Yet somewhat ghastlier than before - 
And such a faithless look he wore. 
Fearless I brave his glance, and turn 
To where those glaring sockets burn ; 
And tell him—he was false to me, 
And how I scorn his memory. 





SONG. 


Too like the faded wreath I wear, 
My hapless life has past away ; 
And every wither’d blossom there, 
May well some vanish’d joy pourtray. 


Like hope, this azure harebell hung, 
Supported by a stem as fine, 

On the bleak mountain’s wild brow sprung— 
But died upon this brow of mine. 


Ah! view this rose—its damask blossom, 
Like pleasure, lost its brilliant dyes ; 
Some scatter’d petals strew’d my bosom, 

Whence every pleasing image flies. 
Each blending tint has faded now, 

Even the myrtle’s constant green ; 
All but this dull dark cypress bough, 

Which had before unnoticed been, 


Thus with the fleeting bloom of joy 
Love withers, to revive no more ; 

And nought but rankling memory 
Twines freshly, changeless as before. 





COUNTRY COMMISSIONS. 

Vide “‘ Mr. Matthews at Home.”’ 
Dear Cousin, I write this in haste, 
To beg you will get for mamma, 
A pot of best Jassamine Paste, 
And a pair of Shoe-buckles for ‘ Pa,’ 
AtExeter Change; —then just pop 
Into Aldersgate Street for the prints— 
And while you are there you can stop 
For a Skeine of white Worsted at Flint’s. 


Papa wants a new Razor Strop, 
And mama wants a Chinchelii Muff; 
Little Bobby’s in want of a top, 
And rk Aron wants six pen’orth of Snuff. 
we in St. aes e ep are 

e es for Mary (who squints 
Get a pound o} Beea-wanr fa Te Strand, » 
And the Skeine of white Worsted at Flint’s 
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And while you are there you may stop 
For some ot ea in Monument Yard ; 
And while you are there you can pop 

Into Mary’bone Street for some lard ; 
And while you are there, you can call 

For some silk of the latest new tints, 

At the Mercer’s not far from Whitehall— 
And—remember the Worsted at Flint's. 


And while you are there, *twere as well 

If you'd call in Whitechapel, to see 

For the Needles ; and then in Pall Mall, 
For some Lavender-water for me : 

And while you are there you can go 

To Wapping, to old Mr. Clint’s— 

But all this you can easily do, 

When you get the white worsted at Flint’s. 


I send in this parcel from Bet, 

An old Spelling-book to be bound, 

A Cornelian Broach to be set, 

And some Razors of Pa’s to be ground.— 
O dear! what a memory have I— 
Notwithstanding all Deborah's hints, 
I’ve forgotten to tell you to a 

A Skeine of white Worsted at Flint’s. 





Impromptu of a Gentleman of the name of Mills, 
on losing a Tooth. 
And must I then my dinner shun, 
When never Cook was kinder— 
For what are Forts without a Gun— 
What Mills without a Grinder ? 
Quiz. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS.—No. III. 
Paris, Oct. 22d, 1820. 
THE FRENCH INSTITUTE. 

An introduction recently took place at the 
French Academy. The Marquess de Pas- 
toret was elec a member, in the room of 
the celebrated Count de Volney, and he ac- 
cordingly delivered his admission speech. 
Voltaire, long ago, ridiculed these admission 
speeches, which were formerly all made up 
according to one pattern, and in which, now, 
as well as in the time of Voltaire, the new 
academician declares with more or less spirit 
and elegance, that Cardinal de Richelieu, the 
founder of the academy, was a great man; 
that all the members of the establishment 
are men; that the president in par- 
ticular is a very great man ; and that the new 
academician may es turn out to be a 
great man also. The main object of ainbi- 
tion, among the literati of Paris, is to be- 
come members of the academy; and no 
sooner is the death of an old academician 
made known, than ten young men are 
making every effort to succeed to his place. 
Those who are not fortunate enough to ob- 
tain the majority of votes, revenge them- 
selves by writing epigrams. 

The epitaph which Piron wrote for him- 
self, is well known: 

Ci git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme academicien. 

Following his example, M. Vigéer, an 
agreeable poet, who ad mae caiiet useless 
efforts to gain admission to the academy, 
wrote the following epitaph. 

Ci git qui fit des vers, les fit mal, et ne put, 
Quoiqu’ il fut savs esprit, étre de T'Thsiiiut. 
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One of the academicians, however, to 
prove that it was possible to be witty and 
yet to belong to the Institute, which includes 
the four academies, wrote the following 
quatrain in reply to M, Vigéer’s epitaph : 

Vigéer écrit qu’il est um sot : 
Pense-t-il qu’on le contredise ? 
Non: l’epitaph est si précise. 
Que tout Paris le prend au mot. 

The academy has undertaken to edite the 
great dictionary of the French language. It 
is now about 50 years since this dictionar 
was commenced, and I believe the first 
letters of the alphabet are finished. Thus 
in about 200 or 250 years hence, we nay see, 
at least, our great great d children may 
see, the completion of this ponderous work. 
The cause of all this lingering is, that the 
gentlemen engaged in preparing this dic- 
tionary enjoy a pension, which will cease 
whenever their labour is cuncluded ; conse- 
quently, as long as the academicians retain 
any taste for pensions, the dictionary will re- 
main unfinished, and the public must contrive 
to dispense with it. 

But to return to the Marquess de Pas- 
toret: he is the eleventh peer who has been 
introduced to the academy ;. and it is to be 
feared, that that learned body will speedily 
resemble a Chamber of Peers, rather than a 
union of literary men. The Marquess de 
Pastoret, who is celebrated for his legisla- 
tive knowledge, was previously a member of 
another academy. Since the revolution how- 
ever, the four academies have been united 
pr gg and are distinguished by the name 
of the Institute ; M. de Pastoret has there- 
fore, been twice clected a member of the 
same body. But he is not the only person 
thus singularly situated; M. Cuvier and 
some others are also double academicians. 
This ambition has already been a subject of 
ridicule ; and the public seem to think it is 
rather too much to aspire to two seats in one 
learned institution, when many meritorious 
individuals cannot even get one. 

Tt was an admirable idea of the French re- 
public, to create a single learned establish- 
ment, embracing every branch of human 
knowledge. The Institute was divided into 
four classes ; the first, including the physical 
and mathematical sciences, the second, the 
French language, the third, the moral and 
political sciences, and the fourth, the fine 
arts. The third class, in particular, was a 
truly noble design. No government had 
previously drawn the science of politics from 
the darkness of diplomatictabinets, to cul- 
tivate and bring it to perfection by a par- 
ticular class of learned men, and at the same 
time to connect it with morals, and all that 
contributes to social happiness. It is la- 
mentable to reflect, that this plan could 
not be executed in its full extent; and it js 
still more to be regretted, that that useful 
and important class of the Institute does not 
still exist. Under the government of Bona- 


‘parte, politics were banished to the camp or 


the cabinet, or mentioned only in the notes of 
the Moniteur. Instead of the moral and 
potion! sciences, the third class of the 
stitute was directed to turn its attention 
to Kterature and ancient history; and it 
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still has the same destination, though it 
bears the old insignificant title of cademy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-letires, conferred 
on it by Louis XIV., because it was espe- 
cially « to com the pom in- 
scriptions which were lavished on all the mo- 
numents of ‘his . What progress must 
human intellect have made between the 
reign of Louis XIV, and the establisment of 
the French Republic, when the Academy of 
Inscriptions, (where compliments were ma- 
mtifacturedin ‘Latin ‘verse,) was converted 
‘into ‘a philosophic t for every branch of 
moral: and political knowledge. The Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts, has also undergone 
some modifications, since it has dropped the 
tithe of the Class of the Fine Arte. It was 
the wish of the Republican government, that 
this class should combine representatives of 
all the imitative arts. Thus it included not 
only distinguished painters, sculptors, and 
engravers, but also musical composers, and 
actors. Some persons, however, suggested 
“that it was not proper to admit actors 
among the members of the class, appa- 
rently because they did not honour the dra- 
matic art with a place among the fine arts; 
and since that period, no actor has been 
chosen ‘a member of the class. The aca- 
demy has not publicly stated its reasons for 
this lation ; and it still remains to be ex- 
plained, why a good tragic actor, who fre- 
uently creates ‘more than the author himself, 
should not be styled an artist, as well as a 
painter or sculptor, who do no more than an 
actor; namely, copy nature or produce 
ideal nature. An actor has been compared 
to a practical musician, who merely plays an 
‘instrument without ‘the merit of composing 
or inventing. This comparison, however, 
though it may be correct with respect to 
bad actors, is certainly unjust towards the 
higher professors of the histrionic art ; 
and if the ‘public have never been informed 
why'the dramatic art is excluded from the 
Academy of the ‘Fine Arts, it is probabl 
because no ‘satisfactory reason can be ad- 
duced for such a measure. In the French Aca- 
demy, great pains have hitherto been taken, 
to ‘preserve what is styled classical taste in 


contraband way, a taste for the romantic; 
thus, all the partizans of our old literature 
exclaim that taste, the taste for the age 
. is visibly declining, and that 

there will be an end to th 
if the encroachments of foreign 
. Lord Byron, 
luced a kind of esr 


. Im persons know not what 
to think of tite disphee about classical and 


vomantic taste ; and the French Academy, in 
order to preserve a clear conscience, has pro- 
posed as a subject for the prize of eloquence, 
to determine what constitutes poetic genius, 
end how it is to be reeugnized independently 
of diversity of languages and forme of ver- 
— and in every different style, from 
the epopee to the apologue. 


e purity of poetical | girl 


Whenever this question shall be resolved, | 
we may hope that the dispute between the 
classical and the romantic will end, and that 
the latter will obtain the right of citizenship 
in France. 





MIDDLE LIFE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir.—Though I profess to be only a re- 
spectable tradesman and an honest citizen, 
I hope you will not refuse to insert the 
following sketch of family grievances, that 
have occurred to me during the last month. 

My wife and daughters take in your 
journal regularly ; and as they think ve 
highly of every thing it contains, I wis 
through your medium to make my senti- 
nents known to them. 

1 came to London about fifteen years ago, 
with a wife ‘and young family, having no 
other prospects than what'l might hope from 
an unimpeached character and careful and 
industrious habits. I entered into trade, and 
since that. time, through perseverance and 
constant exertion, have continued to prosper. 

I owe my success too, in a great measure, 
to never having been above my business ; to 
having been content to keep within my own 
sphere; not associating with those so much 

ove me, as to interfere with my own 
sober habits, ‘and keeping ‘equally clear of 
those beneath'me. In these sentiments, I 
have brought up my children ; I have edu- 
cated my daughtérs ‘well, but plainly, in 
such a manner ‘as ‘rather to make them sen- 
sible wives than figurantes in a ball-room ; 
and my: boys ‘T have brought up to industry. 

To domy wife justice, I have always had 
her tion; and for upwards of 
twenty years, I never had occasion to repent 
of my wedding-day ; being of too managin 
a disposition was always her only fault : thus 
have long been as happy a father and hus- 
band as perhaps London affords. I am con- 
sidered to be a good man on the Royal 
Exchange, and a ‘man by my friends in 
another sense the word. My eldest 
om rd ~- An have been a at the 

inning of the year, to a respe e youn, 
man wid has tog lived with me, and whew 
I intended, then, to take into partnership. 

So things were situated, till about a month 
or six 8 oe received . formal an- 
nounhcemetit ‘of the marriage of @ ‘co 
cousin of my wife, to ‘srk wedteman 1 
St. James’s-Street. After a family consul- 
tation, it was that my wife and eldest 
should the bride and invite her to 
dinner. They accordingly went, though I 
must own, 1 did not much like the sound of 
St. James’s Street; but I have always made 
a tule of ‘never giving opposition to what 
did not appear unreasonable. The invitation 
was accepted,. and.from that hour Idate my 
misfortunes. 

My wife, who gave me a account of 
her cousin’s grandeur, said she was deter- 
mined to entertain her genteely, and to 
shew her that she was not snperior to her 
city relations, I said nothing, though this 
desire to vie touched me with rather painful 
forebodings. 
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At ‘tength, after ‘the preparations being 
discussed till I was tired of hearing of them, 
the gala-day ‘arrived; but: a Omission 
had been made. My wife had forgot to men- 
tion the dinner hour; ours was usually two 
o’clock, and I proposed that it should not 
be altered ; however, to be on the safe side, 
half past two was agreed on; long before 
which we had ‘all assembled in the best 
parlour in our best attire, to receive the 
visitors in proper style. Three o’clock struck 
and they had not yet arrived. 1 insisted that 
os wife had mistaken the day, and she her- 
self began to think so too; we waited 
another half-hour, but still no one came, 
Every face in the room but my ows looked 
blank, for I was the only one present that 
did not feel disappointment. My wife la- 
mented her fish, fowls, &c. and I endeavoured 
to comfort her by telling her how well we 
could enjoy her good things by ourselves; 
but all would not do. Waiting longer we 
all thought useless, so we svon sat down to 
an excellent dinner, which I was very well 
disposed to relish. I complimented my wife 
on her good dishes, and she shortly began to 
brighten up. When the cloth was removed, 
I took one of my little ones on each knee, to 
partake of the grand desert; I congratulated 
myself on seeing my family so comfortably 
about me, and I filled a bumper to my wife’s 
health, telling her how much of my happi- 
ness I owed to her. This compliment quite 
restored her equanimity, and she had just 
filled one ‘in return, when we heard a 
thundering knock at the door; the glass 
dropped from her hand and was smashed in 
pieces. We stared at each other, every one 
exclaiming, what shall be done! Why, what 
should be done my dear, said I, but to tell 
the truth? Oh, not for the world! said m 
wife ; as you value me, do not say a word. 
After such a solemn appeal, I was of course 
silent. We had scarcely time to make a rush 
into the best parlour while the visitors were 
coming up stairs. My daughters, who had 
not much occasion for rouge, were ¢n- 
deavouring to compose their scattered ring- 
lets, when the bride and her sister entered 
the room, attired in the very height of the 
fashion, with flowers and silks and satins, 
that formed a complete contrast to my 
wife and daughters’ componssineiy ame but 
neat ap ce. They were followed by 
two of the most complete dandies I ever be- 
held, who were introduced to me as Mr. 
Fleming and his partner. 

The first compliments over, the 
bride said she was afraid that they had come 
too soon; “ but,” she continued, “ as I 
knew that you citizens are often early 
people, I was determined to err on the right 
side, so 1 insisted on Mr. Fleming getting 
ready to be here against four, though he 
said, it was the first time in his life that he 
had ever gone out to dinner before six.” I 
anxiously waited for my wife’s reply, who, as 
I feared, would not. be outdone in gentility. 
She cntreated ae Fleming not to be pe 
easy, but to consider herself. as a relati 
not as-a stranger; and Py she had no 
doubt that we should have plenty of in- 
teresting conversation to occupy the two 
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hours before dinner, which she was sorry 
would not be ready till past six. Before 
Mrs. Piewiag bed time to reply. one of the 
little girls about five years old, who had 
overheard what was ing, ran up ex- 
claiming, ‘ Shall we have another dinner, 
mother?” Her mother reddened, but quickly 
turned toMrs Fleming, saying, “‘ We always 
make the children dine early you know.” 
“ Sure you and my father and we all dined 
early; and to day we had such nice fruit, 
because the company did not come.” What 
was to be done? my elder girls looked at 
each other and then at their mother. They 
endeavoured to coax the child and turn her 
attention; but she, accustomed to tell the 
truth, wenton. ‘“‘ MayI have some of the 
other dinner?” “ My dear,” said my wife to 
me, “ring the bell for the servant to take 
the child to the nursery, for it is almost 
her teatime.” ‘“ Sure mother, we‘have no 
nursery,” she replied, ‘‘ and ar’n’t we to have 
another dinner before tea?”—worse and 
worse. Ido not know how it would have 
ended, had cy the arren come, Am, taken 
the poor child away by force, who begged 
to the last to have some of the other dinner. 
It was some 5 before - os ed our 
self possession. I perceived by the counte- 
nances of the strangers, that they saw through 
our ridiculous manceuvres, would | 
at us behind our backs. So much, thought 
I, for fashionable visitors. 
My wife presently quitted the room to 
make preparations for dinner; but Mrs. 
Fleming soon broke the dead pause that en- 
sued, by asking my son and daughters what 
laces of amusement they frequented most. 
y daughters blushed, not knowing what to 
say; but she scarcely gave them time to 
reply, before she went on most volubly. 
“« We go much oftener to the Opera than 
any where else, because Mr. Fleming has 
such a fine ear; for my own part, I prefer 
the drama; but Mr. Fleming does not think 
Covent Garden worth going to since Miss 
O’Neil left, and he thinks nothing of an 
other theatre.” She then went through 
the other places of amusement in rotation ; 
and I was proud, and my son and daughters 
were ashamed, of scarcely having been at 
one of them. “ Well, ’tis a strange thing 
to have alwdys lived in London and never 
to have seen London. But J suppose it 
is because you reside in the city, so far from 
every thing of the kind. Mr. Fleming says, 
that he could not exist without amusement ; 
and really, we feel quite full of the vapeurs 
noire, as the French say, if we stay at home a 
whole ey fad 
Thus she talked on for near an hour, 
footie aig ey sick of her and her 
) my poor daughters heartily 
vexed at being aides. As for the gentle- 
men, they condescended to say more 
—_— indeed ’”»— “ very true,” 
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have seen re-heated, to behold a parcel of 
finikin dishes, of not one of which did I know 
the name ; and my poor wife, who, when she 
sat down, looked the picture of confusion, 
I perceived to be in the same predicament. 
As well could she have repeated the Greek 
alphabet, as the names of the messcs on her 
own table. Hence the most terrible piece of 
work arose about ¢his dish and that dish, 
and the dish at the side, and the dish in the 
middle, and the dish at. the corner, for the 
table was so crowded that. it was scarcely 
sible to distinguish which dish was asked 
or. Though our visitors put a bold face on 
it, I believe they were as ignorant as our- 
selves on the subject. My son, who is a lad 
of some humour, got out of the scrape ver 
well, by calling the dishes by various Frenc 
names that came into his head. 
At length dinner was blundered through, 
and the rest of the evening went off tolerably. 
The company remained till twelve o’clock ; 
but my wife, afraid of being vulgar, did not 
mention supper, and at om they went 
away without being offered any refresh- 
ment at all. At ing, Mrs. Fleming re- 
turned the invitation for that day fortnight, 
whieh to my mortification was accepted with- 
out my ever being consulted. 

When they were gone—‘‘ Well my dears,” 
said I, to my wife and daughters, “‘ I think 
we have seen enough of west-end company.” 
“I am quite of another opinion,” replied my 
wife ; ‘‘ Mrs. Fleming is certainly a very gen- 
teel woman, and my girls may learn a great 
deal of polish from her, which they want.” 
M agreed with their mother in 
calogizing'the bride and her sister, and it 
was vain for me to argue against them. I 
thought it best to let them have their own 
way, trusting that good sense would soon re- 
sume its sway. 

The next morning at breakfast, a bill for 
ten pounds came from the pastry-cook’s (a 
genteel dinner for nine having been sent in 
according to my wife’s order); I showed it to 
her without making a single observation. 
She was heartily ashamed of it, and said 
such a thing should never occur again. I 
let this pass by, in the hope. that it would 
have the effect of making her yield to me in 
return. But alas! even in the course of this 
day, I found my influence to be on the decline. 
Dinner, without my knowledge, was:put off 
til four! I remonstrated, in. vain ; too 
many voices were against me. 

My daughters. now occupied . themselves 
from morning till night in making: 
tions for their intended. visit. . a not 
a single wees fit to. in; 
course upon for: money, which 1 gave 
unwillingly for the first time in my bife. 

At length the day arrived, and we all set 
out in a glass. coach; . we were — 
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thing; not only my hours, but my ve 
vom are changed. In place of ay ok 
tea ‘and muffins at five o’clock, Tam put o 
with biscuits and small slices of thin bread and 
butter at seven ; and instead of a comfortable 
hot supper at nine, I am obliged to eat deli- 
cate sandwiches at eleven; even porter, the 
only drink that I relish, is excluded’; so that 
I, whose boast it was that 1 never spent a 
night out of my own house, shall, if things go 
on at this rate, be forced to go to a coffee- 
house = get phn ra meal. But to 
crown all, my eldest daughter has b to 
look cold on her intended husband s for Mr. 
Fleming’s partner has paid her attention, 
and I would almost as lieve follow her to 
her grave, as see her married to such a.cox- 
comb. Her poor lover is getting qiite low- 
spirited and unfit for business ; he continually 
makes blunders in the accounts. In fact, 
I am on the road to ruin, 

A CITIZEN. 





THE DRAMA. 





Drury-Lang.—King Lear was played on 
ptr om» and the principal character melo- 
dramatized by Mr. Booth. Mr. Cooper per- 
formed Edgar, a character which tells on the 
stage, but which affords no scope for the 
exercise of either superior talent or sound 
judgment. It differed little from other per- 
sonations which we have seen, and was de- 
ee gag 3 to the Poor Tom of Charles 
Kem Midas was the afterpiece, got up. 
in mee style, Madame Vestris, sticking to the 
m oe being the Apollo, Miss Smithson 
a e Venus, Munden a most ludicrous 
Midas, and Harley rather a whimsical Pan. 

Covent Garven.—Wallace—The tra- 
gedy announced in our last was performed 
on Tuesday, and succeeded. The produc- 
tion of a mere boy (speaking with reference 
to the age of literary adolescency), and-of a 
very young gentleman even in the commen 
count of life, we cannot help considering this 
as a very signal example of early dramatic 
genius. We accordingly feel pecs prompt- 
ed to be lavish'in our praise ; but the simple 
fact of a tragedy capable of delighting thou- 
sands of all ranks, being written by an author 
in his teens, is a volume of eulogy ; and we 
shall better discharge our duty to the public 
and to this promising individual, by describ- 
ing —— its merits and its ‘defects : the 
former will excite just ow the latter 
— of some use in mer ed hints-for 
the future, which precocious talent requires 
perhaps more than any other description of 
mental endowment. 

The difficulty of constructing a sterling 

lay is much augmented by the:choice of a 
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them; and whenever a writer or actor fails 
to coincide with this beau ideal of the faney, 
the critic sets it down as a departure from 
truth and ity, without entertaining the 
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In this respect the hero Wallace presents an | 


ob minently challenging the utmost 
skill of the dramatist. In legendary tale, in 
the scroll of warlik@ achievements, in the 
highest romance of enterprizing valour, in 
the noblest records of patriotism, and in the 
deepest wrongs of human fate, he has been 
handed down to posterity in colours which no 
art can a : NO invention can exceed the 
wonders of his adventures ; no poetic report 
can o’ertop the bravery of his exploits; no 
descriptive powers can add grace to the gal- 
lantry of his bearing ; no feeling homage can 
exalt his devotion to his country, and no pa- 
thos can increase the shame and horror of 
his death. Such a theme it was perilous for 
a young pen to approach; but Mr. Walker 
was fortunate in having the Wallace of his- 
tory softened down to his muse by the alter- 
ing hand of fiction. He has taken the prin- 
cipal materials of his tragedy from Mise 
Jane Porter's very interesting novel of The 
Scottish Chiefs. Here we had the same 
characters drawn, most of the incidents, and 
even some of the language. Indeed the only 
variation of moment which we can recollect, 
is his giving the hero a wife in sccret (the 
idea of which, hy the way, is anticipated in 
the Agnes of Miss Holford’s sweet poem, 
Wallace, or the Fight of Falkirk), instead 
of his dead love Marion, and the Helen, who 
is united to him on the eve of his execution, 
in Miss Porter’s novel; and making her be- 
loved by his friend Douglas and his foe Mon- 
teith. pon these data, Mr. W. has exerted 
himself with much effect. He has composed 
several fine poetical passages ; he has con- 
dueted the plot regularly ; he has contrived 
a number of excellent dramatic situations ; 
and, commencing with the end of the third 
act, he has wrought up the catastrophe with 
extraordi ability. 

The play begins with Edward’s offers to 
the Scotch, and their rejection by Wallace. 
The dissentions among the Scottish leaders 
are then exposed. Wallace entrusts the se- 
cret of his marriage to the base Monteith, 
who himself aims at a union with Helen, 
and who, to accomplish his object, leads 
Douglas, to whom she had beeu betrothed, 
to witness her affectionate parting interview 
with Wallace, on the eve of his going to 
battle with the English. This plot however 
fails; for the brave and noble Douglas is 
convinced of the integrity of his friend, and 
sacrifices wh own passion on ne stor 
country. Scotch, owing to the treac 
of nal their leaders, are defeated, and 
Wallace, with a few valiant followers, com- 

to fly. Monteith is foiled by Douglas 
in an attempt to carry off Helen ; but at last 
succeeds in edie Wallace to the enemy. 
The villain is however slain by Do in the 
very consummation of his wicked design: 
but the unfortunate captive is taken to Len- 
don, and doomed to an igno! 
Helen and Douglas follow him ; the: former 
supplicates the king for his pardon, which is 
granted, on condition that he renounces his 
country’s cause, and swears allegiance to 
Edw Taig se yoyo wife pear 
terms as her is hurrying to 
To her he leaves the deteresination if he 


minious death. | markable a specimen of early genius is enti- 


by giving a specimen of his composition, to 
show 
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shall die unstained, or live dishonoured ; 
and after a dreadful struggle she tears and 
tramples on the insidious offer. Wallace is 
then led off the stage for execution ; she 
starts from a swoon, reels to the side, and 
witnesses the last stroke, which also breaks 
her heart. The curtain falls. - 
Such is the outline of this tragedy ; whence 
it will be seen that Helen is the Helen Mar 
ef Miss Porter ; and in rejecting the proffered 
mercy, she does precisely what the Earl of 
Gloucester is made to do in the novel. 
Douglas is a compound of the novellist’s 
Bothwell in the beginning, and her Sir Ed- 
ward Bruce in the end. ‘The scene of quar- 
rel among the Chiefs, is drawn from the 
same source; and the resemblance is through- 
out marked and particular. Even the lan- 
guage, as we have observed, is frequent! 
copied; thus for instance, in the novel, 
Helen exclaims, (vol. v. p. 224,) = And is 
thereno hope? Ah, conduct me to this lawless 
king! If tears, if a breaking heart can avail, 
I will kneel before him ; I will die before 
him, only let Sir William Wallace live !”— 
which, we think, are almost the precise 
words Mrs. Bunn, the Helen of the play, 
utters under the same circumstances. In 
those parts which we presume are more dis- 
tinctly attributable to Mr. Walker, there is 
an unaffected simplicity which merits warm 
approbation ; for turgidity and bombast are 
> ta the inseparable concomitants of youth- 
ful composition. He nowhere offen is; he 
has had the magnanimity to despise clap- 
traps, the sound judgment to avoid mawkish 
sentiment, and the discrimination to consult 
natural incident in marching on to his con- 
clusion. Were he a more mature candidate 
for the palm, we might condeinn him in two or 
three points : but we will only commune with 
him as friendly advisers. In our opinion, he 
would have done better to maintain a little 
more of the firmness, if not sternness, of 
Wallace: Wallace ought to shed no tear. 
Commoner warriors of that age would have 
been ashamed of such weakness. Again, the 
effect of irony in his address to his associate 
leaders, is fine ; but it is im roper, and loses 
its effect when repeated to the soldiers flying 
from battle. Monteith appears to us to be 
too refined, and too refining a traitor. These 
were rude and barbarous times ; brute force, 
and not nice manceuvre, was the weapon to 
destroy a rival ; and even perfidy, when re- 
sorted to, was of a rough and cast. 
Centuries after the time of Wallace, all the 
machiavelism of all the nobles in Scotland 
would not have furnished so perfect and 
complete a designer as Monteith is here de- 
lineated. But we will not dwell on these 
slight specks ona which is so 
honourable to its author. We will not even 
have the show of finding fault, under the 
name of advice, where we truly think ‘so re- 


tled to every species of encouragement from 
@ liberal 0 danonieg public. With this 
we will hope to see the sapling a splendid 
tree: and are y to have it in our power, 


on what grounds that hope is planted, 


Act IV.—Scene I. 

A wild and romantic glen. Night, with the 
murmurs of an approaching storm. Wal- 
lace discovered bareheaded, reclining 
against a rock, ; 

Wal. It will not be—Slumber, thou too art 


leagued . 
With an ungrateful country to forsake me ! 
Then, welcome storm and darkness! _(rising.) 
Here methinks, 
In this drear desert I should dwell alone ; 
And, with the Spirit of these mountains, share 
His independence! Here, amid these wilds, 
Whose earliest habitants, yon lofty pines, 
High lift their bold heads to the liberal heavens, 
And mock the tyrant blast!—’tis well; the 
storm 
Drives on apace.—How lowers yon labouring 


sky | 
The very nightbird, with instinctive dread, 
Scared by its ominous aspect, quits her prey, 
And with shrill note outstrips the hurrying rack 
To skreen her ‘gainst the tumult —with like 


awe 
The wild wolf seeks the covert of hig cave! 
Above—around— below—all nature shrinks 
Appall’d—save Wallace !—he alone, with soul 
That mingles in the tempest—woos its rage! 
(Thunder heard. 
Aye—roll, ye thunders, roll!—terrific light- 


nings, 
Flash your forked fires around me!—here I'll 


sit 
And deem your horrors heaven, to that worst 
hell 
Of ease—enjoy'd but at a tyrant’s will! 
* 


Wal, — Mark me! 
Thou say’st these rocks are desolate—’tis true, 
And dost thou wonder that a kindred gloom 
Has still its charm ? 

Mont, —— This is no answer. 
Wal. No? 
Then I will speak thee plainer: this wide circus, 

Where solitude hath girt her with a zone 

Of rock on rock—these crags, whose mightier 
spires 

Hizh tower to heaven—these rushing cataracts, 
Majestic monuments of untam’d nature, 

Are free—all free—even as the soul of Wallace! 
They hold their rights, not at a despot’s will, 
But by primeval charter—unprofan’d, 

Since the world was—the air that blows on 
them 














The earth that holds them, 

Has ne’er been blasted by the tyrant’s tread ' 
’Tis here alone, dwells liberty !—and here, 
Would I, apart from man, contemplate her ! 
Now, art thou answer’d ? 

We have left ourselves little room to speak 
of the performers. Macready was admira- 
ble in The Wallace. His stupor on disco- 
vering the baseness of Monteith, was almost 
the best thing we ever witnessed on. the 
stage. - His farewell to his native haunts was 
also. exquisitely given; and all his final 
scenes towerin ve each other in dignity 
and pathos. e whole character rais 
him still one step higher in the estimation 
of an approving public. Mrs. Bunn also 
imparted much effect to Helen. Her voice 
is not tuneable, but her person 1s impo 
and her tragic powers great. The command: 
ing figure of Mr. C. Keinble was displayed 








to much advantage in the noble Douglas ; 
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nor was his 1. than his 
form. Alternate 1 
ief, and despair, were pourtrayed with a 
ty and accuracy, which left nothing to 
be wished. Mr. Abbott too deserved the 
meed of praise, for the ability with which 
he sustained an uneasy and disagreeable 
part. The value of such a performer can 
only be ascertained by beholding inferior 
talent in such characters as those which he 
so often renders respectable and effective. 
The minor Thanes were tolerable, and (to 
end this sad eventful history) Miss Foote, 
looking most bewitchingly pretty, spoke a 
smart epiloguc very cleverly. 








emcee ERTL RS orn 
VARIETIES. 


A few days ago, a woodman, engaged in 
splitting timber for rail-posts, in the woods 
close by the lake at Haining, a seat of Mr. 
Pringle’s, in Selkirkshire, discovered in the 
centre of a large wild cherry tree, a living 
bat, ofa bright scarlet colour, which, through 
fear, he foolishly suffered to escape, being 
fully persuaded (with the characteristic su- 
perstition of the inhabitants of that part of 
the country) that it was a “‘ bcing not of this 
world.” The tree presents a small cavity in 
the centre, where the bat was inclosed, but 
is perfectly sound and solid on each side.— 
Caledonian Mercury. 

It is whimsical to read the descriptions 
which the foreign journals give, not only of 
our proceedings but of our persons ; the fol- 
lowing is one of their portraits : 

Mr. Brougham, attorney-general to the 
Queen of Engiand :—This acute, learned, and 
eloquent advocate, who may perhaps in a 
few years become Lord Chancellor, is a mean 
looking figure, as lean as a broomstick, yel- 
low, and fallen away, with’a flat nose, a wide 
mouth, and unpleasing contours ; but he has 
large sparkling eyes which flash fire, and as 
soon as he begins to speak his countenance 
is lighted up with a degree of animation, un- 
derstanding, and self-possession, the effect of 
which is not weakened by a bad habit (per- 
haps a nervous affection) of every moment 
stretching the nostrils, distorting the closed 
mouth on both sides, and at the same time 
winking with the eyes. The charm of his 
eloquence is irresistible to an unprejudiced 
person, and there is in his manner something 
which the English call gentlemanlike, by 
which he is very favourably distinguished from 
the violent fury of his colleague Mr. Denman, 
the Queen’s solicitor-general, who with a 
terrible bass voice roars in the hall, at the 
same time thumping on the bar. 

Mr. Isaac Jacob, of Waterford, received 
a letter a short time ago, in the superscrip- 
tion of which the writer had the singular in- 

enuity to avoid putting a single letter of 
Ev . oe name, by directing to 
yzek Gekup. “This was clever caco- 

Trish Cosa fee D 

nties.—During the rebellion of 
i, Treland was salleet $6 the severe disci- 
: . Fewer law, nnd sentries were 

M important situation, with the 

strictest orders not te let any person pass after 
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nine o’clock at night without a knowledge 
roper pass-word. The Comte de 
Clermont, a French emigrant residing in 
Dublin, had unluckily staid out one night 
beyond the prescribed -hour, and on en- 
deavouring to get into the castle, where he 
slept, was stopped of course by the sentry, 
who was inexorable. ‘‘ Oh, sare,” said the 
angry Frenchman, “ you must let me in; 
je suis—I am the Comte de Clermont.” ‘A 
county Clare man !” replied the soldier —de- 
vila bit of me would care if you were a 
county Kerry man, or even come out of the 
heart of Tipperary like myself: clear my 
post,” continued he, repelling the count, ‘‘ or 
you will never see the county of Clare in 
your days again.” 

County of the Chimara.—A student, from 
the south of Ireland, in the university of 
Dublin, who was unfortunately, at the same 
time, so idle as to stand in need of continual 
a at examinations, and so deaf as to 

e almost incapable of benefiting by it, was 
once asked by his exaininer, ‘‘ What was the 
Chimera?” He instantly cocked his ear to 
catch a walsper from his neighbour, who, 
vexed at seeing him so ignorant, said, rather 
impatiently, “‘ Why, ’tis a monster, man !” 
The deaf scholar taking the prompt imper- 
fectly, cried out with the utmost confidence, 
“The chimera, sir, why sure every body 
knows he is a Munster Man!” 


H. Harvey, of Wickham Skeith, Suffolk, 
states, through the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
that he has prepared a model for direction- 
posts, with painted letters, giving light in such 
amanner as to be legible in the night time, 
and retaining that property for several years. 
This is certainly a humane and useful inven- 
tion ; and it is to be regretted in this res- 
pect that the immense te of hu- 
man inconveniency, disappointment, and 
suffering, occasioned by the neglect of 
the most simple pols hg is suffered 
to exist in a country like England. If 
we could take into one view the evils 
of a single Bag from the want of direction 
posts generally, and of the common precau- 
tion of having the names of places on the 
road inscribed conspicuously upon some of 
the houses, it al lead, we think, to the 
universal adoption of both practices, and 
conduce more materially than may at first be 
supposed to the public comfort and benefit. 

reservation of eggs.—The Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal. recommends the fol- 
lowing method for the preservation of eggs, 
either for zoological or economical purposes: 
—Varnish them with gum arabic, and then 
imbed them in pounded charcoal. The gum 
arabic is preferable to varnish, because it is 
readily removed by washing in water; and 
the charcoal is essential for maintaining a 
uniformity of temperature round the eggs, in 
transporting them through different climates. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


GERMAN LITERATURE.—DE BARROS’ Asia. 
—M. D. W. Soltaee, of Luneburg, in the 
kingdom of Hanover, (who has enriched 
German literature with many excellent trans- 














lations from yarious languages,) has just an- 
nounced for publication, an abridgement of 
the important work, “‘ 4aia, by Soao de Bar- 
ros,” im the German e, under the 
title of “ Histury of the Discoveries .and 
Conguests of the Portuguese in. the East, 
from the year 1415 to 1539,” in five vols. 8vo. 
The learned translator has the whole work 
ready in MS.; but has probably been in- 
duced by the fear of not meeting with 
sufficient encouragement, to publish only a . 
part of it. 
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NOVEMBER 1820. 


Thursday, 9 — Thermometer from 43 to 49. 
Barometer from 30, 10 to 30, 19. 
Wind N. E. 1, and 3.—Generally cloudy ; 
sunshine at times. 
Frid@y, 10 — Thermometer from 40 to 49. 
Barometer from 30, 16 to 30, 20. 

Wind N, N. E. 2, and $.—Generally cloudy. 

Saturday, 11 —Thermometer from 40 to 48. 
Barometer from 30, 28 to 30, 39. 

Wind N.E. 3.—Clouds passing; clear at times. 

Sunday, 12—Thermometer from 34 to 41, 
Barometer from 30, 32 to 29, 97. 

Wind W. b. N.4, and S. W. 2.—Generally 
cloudy ; rain in the evening. 

Monday, 18—Thermometer from 35 to 38. 
Barometer from 29, 71 to 29, 85. 

Wind N. E. 2.— Generally cloudy, with a 
misling rain, 

Rain fallen ,125 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 14— ‘Thermometer from 31 to 38. 
Barometer from 29, 92 to 29, 95. 

Wind N. E. 2, and 3.—Generally cloudy, 
with rain at times. A little snow * for about 
10 minutes, at noon. 

Rain fallen ,15 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 15—Thermometer from 31 to 43. 
Barometer from 30, 07 to 30, 11. 

Wind N. E. and N. b. E, 2.—Generally clear ; 
clouds passing at times. 

Rain fallen ,075 of an inch. 

On Friday the 24th, at 59 minutes, 17. se- 
conds after 7 o’clock, (¢lock time) the first Sa- 
tellite of Jupiter will emerge from an eclipse. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


* The first snow this season. 
OOOO 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WINE AND WALNUTS omitted for one week in 
order to verify some dates, ing which the 
memory of the ancient author was not ubsolutely 
precise. An anachronism touching Hogarth thus 
escaped him in an early chapter, and even thus 





in his last, the worthy old leman wrote 
“« Seven C of instead of 
‘* Seven Champions of Christendom 1"’ 


We had not space this week for J. G. on the Lot- 
tery ; nor are we quite clear that, though humour- 
ously treated, the subject falls within our plan. 

W. M.’s letter is obliging. We hope no jesting of 
our's will deter him from writing tous, nor heep 
even one indifferent poet from taking the chance 
of our opinion for an appearance in print, We 
feel sincerely, thut many poor begi: have 
grown to arich harvest ; and are disposed to act 
on this conviction, _ 

Errata.—In our last No. Critique on Othello, }. 
6, for bed scenes, read best scenes. On Twelfth 
Night. 1.15 from the end, for Aubrey, read 
Audrey, 




















BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Anecdotes of the Royal Family. 
itneete of th price 64. Gd. 


eres from Mrs. DELANY (Widow of 
Doctor Patrick Delany) to Mrs. FRANCES Ha- 
MILTON, from the year 1779, to the year 1788; com- 
prising. and interesting Anecdotes of 
their late’ and the Royal Family. Now first 
printed the Original Manuscripts. 
« Little circumstaness show the real Men, better than 
things of grédter moment.”--- Addison. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 





' Kotzebue. 
By Boosey and Sons, 4, Broad Street, Exchange, 
"THE LIFE of AUGUSTUS VON KOTZE- 
BUE, translated from the German; containing 
Anecdotes illustrative of his Character, the influence of 
his Writings upon Society in Germany, and its conse- 
‘quences. 12mo. bds. 7s. 
+4t The merit of this work is that Kotzebue is higjown 
diographer, as his very words are often brought for- 
ward to substantiate the opinions that are advanced. 
‘Tha.chale tenes of his life, abd tte suelencholy end, ren- 








ty on abecaeng “New Edition. 
edition, In 2 vols. 8vo. bds. price 11. 4s, 
rz. HISTORY of the CRUSADES, for the. 
and Possession of the ROLY LAND. 
By cummand tneaay ae —— “A History of 

Mubammedanism.” Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 

“ A History of the Crusades was a great desideratum 
in English Literature. Mr, Mille’s production, for in- 
telligence, compression, arrangement, and clearness, 
approaches very nearly: to what. we consider the requi- 
clase af gvdocticn in thle species of composition” 
Literary Gazette, No. 164. 


“His (Mr. Mills’s) Jucid and valuable history.” 
Edinburgh Review, No. 67. 
Boileau on the German " 
-and Sons, Broad Street, Exthange. 
rp HE NA and GENIUS ef the GER- 
MAN LANGUAGE, displayed in a more extended 
Review of its Grammatical Forms than is to be found 
in any Grammar extant; and elucidated by Quotations 
from the best Whters. By D. BOILEAU. 8vo. 
price 12s. 

The Title-page so fully expounds the nature of Mr. 
Boileau's Work, that we have little to say but that it 
keeps the word of promise. The Philosophy of the 
German tongue is treated in a clear and agreeable 
manner, and the extracts are selected with judgment 
im fegard to practical utility and illustration.”--- Lite- 
very Gazette, August. 

JOHNSON's 


‘In to. price 11. Is, in 
A ENT ‘to Dr. 
DICMONARY ‘of the ENGLISH, LANGUAGE, 
adapted both to the common editions, and to that of 
the Rev. J. Todd. By: the. Rev. JOHN: SEAGER, 
Bua. Loudon: Printed for Rodwell and Martian, New 
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price 12s, beards, the second erition of 
LEtreas written for the POST, * 9 
for the PRESS. Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
re and Brown, London. 








History and Biography, 


Historical and Biographical Works, recently published: 


by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 


1 

(THE HISTORY of the REIGN of GEORGE 

THE.THIRD. To which is prefixed, a View of 
the progressive Improvement of England, in Prosperity 
and Stren, to the Accession of his Majesty. By 
ROBERT BISSET, LL. D. author of the Life of Burke, 
&c. &c. “Completed to the Death of the King. In 6 
volumes 8vo. A new edition, price 3. 3s. boards. ~ 

2. The HISTORY of the REBELLION in 1745 and 
1746, containing the Causes of the Pretender’s Defcat at 

and a variety of interesting Anecdotes hither- 
to unk By Chevalier Johristone, Aide-de-Camp 
to Prince Edward Charles Stewart, and Lord George 
Murray. With an Account of. his subsequent Adven- 
tures in Scotland, England, Holland, France, Russia, 
and America. The Manuscript of Chevalier Johnstone 
was originally deposited in the Scots College at Paris. 
1 vol. 4to. with Portraits. 

3. MEMOIRS of JOHN DUKE of MARLBOROUGH ; 
with his Original Correspondence, collected from the Fa- 
mily Records at Blenheim, and other. authentic Sources. 
Ry W. COXE, M.A. F.R,8, F.S.A. Archdeacon 
of Wilts. 2d edition, 6 vols. 8vo. with an Atlas, in 4to, 
price 5i. 5s. boards. 

Also, by the same author, 

HISTORY of the HOUSE of AUSTRIA, from the 
Foundation of the Monarchy, by: Rodolph of -Haps- 
burgh, to the Death of Leopold the.Second, 1218 to 
1792. A new edit, 5 vols. Bvo. price 8L. 13s, 6d. boards. 

MEMOIRS of the KINGS of SPAIN of the HOUSE 
of BOURBON, from the Accession of Philip the Fifth 

Death of Charles the Third, 1700--1788, from ori- 
ginal Documents and Secret Papers.. The 2d edition. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. 32. in beards. Or in, imperial dto, 
121, 12s, boards. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and ADMINISTRA TION 
of Sir ROBERT WALPOLE; , with origi- 
nal and authentic: Papers never before 
published. A new edition, in 4 vols. Syo. 2/. 8s. 

LIFE of HORATIO, LORD WALPOLE, selected 
from his Correspondence and Papers, and connected 
with ‘the History of the Times from 1678 to 1787. 2 
vols, 8vo. the third edition, 11. 6s. boards. 

4, The LIFE of WESLEY, and the Riseand Progress 
of Methodism. By Robert Southey, Esq. &c; 2d etlit. 
2 vols, Svo. with. portraits, 11. 8s. boards. 

By the same author, 

The HISTORY of BRAZIL, including'a History of. 
the Jesuits in Paragusy, and of their other Establish- 
ments in the heart of South America. 3 vols. 4to: with 
a map,,71. 15s. boards.---Vol 3 may be had separately. 
price 81. 3e. boards. 

5. MEMOIRS of the PROTECTOR, OLIVER CROM- 

WELL, and his Sons, RICHARD and HENRY.  Iilus- 
trated by Original Letters and other Family Papers. By 
OLIVER CROMWELL, Esq. a Descendant of the Fa- 
mily. With 6 portraits from original Pictures. 1 vol. 
4to. price 34, 3s, 
6. The HISTORY of the CRUSADES for the Reco- 
very and Possession of the Holy Land, By Charles 
Mills, Esq. author of “A History of Muhammeda- 
nism,” 2d. edit. 2-vols: 8vo, price If. 4s: boards. 

7. MEMOIRS of the LIFE of NICHOLAS POUSSIN. 
By Maria Graham, 8vo. 

8. The HISTORY of GREENLAND, including an 
Account of the Mission carried on by the United Bre- 
thren in that Cogntry, with a aaa to the pre- 
sent Time, illustrative Notes, and ah ‘Ap; con- 
taining a Sketch ef the Mission of the Brethren in La- 
brador. A new edition, illustrated by Plates, and con- 
siderable Additions and Improvements. 2. vols. Svo, 
price 11. 1s. boards. 








Popular Novels. 
Recently published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London. 
1. "TALES of the HEART. ° By ‘Mrs. OPIE. 
The 2d. Edit. in 4 vols. 12mo. 1i. 8. boards. 
By the same author, 
New Tales. The 8d-Edit. 4 vols: 12mo: Il. 8s. dds. 
Valentine’s Eve. A Novel, 8 vols, Li. ls, 
Tales of Real Life. 3 vols. 185, 












Simple Tales. The 4th Edit. 4 yols.:11. 1s. 
The Fatherand Daughter. A Tale. 4s, 6d. 
Temper ; of, Domestic Scenes. 3 yols. 31. ls. 
2. The Abbot. A .Romance. In 3 vols. 12mo, 
lt, 4s. bds. Also, by the same author, 

Monastery. A Romance. In@vols. 11: 4s. bis. 
Rob Roy. The 4th edition. In 3 vols. 1/. 4s. bas, 
The Antiquary. . The Sth edition. In 3 vols. 1. 4s; 
Guy Mannering; or, The Astrologer. The 6th edi- 

tion, In3vols. il. 1s, boards, 
Waverley ; or, "Tis Sixty Years Since. 
in 8 vols. IL. Is. boards. 
3. Sir Francis Darrell; or, The Vortex. A Novel, 
by R. C, Dallas, Esq. author of “ Percival,” “ Aubrey,” 
“ Morland,” &¢c. &c. 4 vols. 12mo. LM. 8s. boards. 


7th edition, 


4, Tales of the Priory. By Mrs, Hoffand. In 4 yok, 
12mo. 11. 4s. boards. 
5. Eveleen Mountjoy; or, Views of Life. By Mr, 


Robert Moore. In 4vols. 12mo. I, 4s. boards. 

6. The fessions of J.J. R » Citizen of Ge- 
neva. Intwo Parts, To which are added, The Reve- 
ries of a Solitary Walker. Translated from the French. 
A new edition. In 4 vols. 12mo. price li, ls, boards: 

7. Domestic Scenes, By Lady Humdrum, author of 
more Works than bear her name. 3 vols. 11. 1s. boards, 

8. Dudley. A Novel. By Miss O'Keefe, author of 
* Patriarchal Times,” “ Zenobia,” &c. 3 vols. 11. ls 
boards. 

9. Leolin Abbey. 





A Novel. By Miss Lefanu, au- 
thor of “ Strathailan.” In 8 vols. 12mo. Il. Js. boards. 
10. The Pastor’s Fireside. By Miss Jane Porter. 
The 3d. edition. In 4 vols. 11. lls. 6d. By the same 
author, 

The Scottish Chiefs. 5 vols. 4th edit.:1!. 15s. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. lWthedit. 4 vols, 18s. 

Nl. The Fast of St, Magdalen. A Romance. By 
Miss Anna Maria Porter. The 2d edition.’ In3 vols, 
12mo. price 1.-1¢. boards. By the same author, 
The Knight of St.John. 8d edition. 3 vols. Il. Is. 
The Recluse of Norway. 2d Edit. 4 vols. UW. 4s. 
Don Sebastian; or, the Howse of Braganza. A His- 
torical Romance. In 3 vols. 12mo, 21s. boards. 

The Hungarian Brothers. 3 vols. 66. 6d. 

12. The History éf Fiction, being a Critical Accowit 


the earliest Greek Romances. to the Novels of the pre, 


} gent Age. By Jobn Dunlop, Esq, In 3 vols. post Svo~ 


The 2d edition, considerably enlarged, 21. 2s. boards. 

13, Tales of imagination, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. bds. 
By the same author, 

Hesitation; or, To Marry or Not To Marry. A Novel 
In8 vols, 12mo. price 18s. boards. 

The Physiognomist. In 3 vols. 16s, 6d. boards, 

The Bachclor and the Married Man; or, The Equi- 
librium of the Balance of Comfort. The 2d edition, 3 
vols. 16¢, 6d. boards. 

M4. Sketches of Character; or, 
Life. In 3 vols. 3dedition, lés. 
15. Varieties of Life; or, Conduct and Consequences 
By the author of “ Sketches of Character.” In 3 vols, 
12mo. price 18s. boards, 

16. Self-Control. The 4th edition. 
8vo. price 1. 4s, bds. 

17. Discipline. By the author of “ Self-Control.” 
The 3d edition. In 3 vols. 1. 4s. boards. 

18. The Welsh Mountaineer. By Catherine Hutton. 
In3 vols. 16s. 6d. boards. 

19. Correction. In $ vols. 1. Is. boards. 

20. Decision. A Tale. - By the author of “ Cerrec- 
tion,” &c.in 3 vols. 12mo0. price JZ. 1s. boards. 

21, The Mysteries of Udolpho, A Romance. By 


Specimens of Real 


In 3 vols. post 


Ann Radcliffe. 8th edition, in 4 vols, 11.8: By the 
same author, 
The Romance of the Forest. 1n3 vols. 15s. 


A Sicilian, Romance. 5th edition, in 2 vols. 8s. a 
The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne. 4th edition, 
5s, 6d. 

22. The Wild Irish Girl. By Lady Morgan. in3 
vols. Sth edition, 15s, boards. 
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of the mast celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from 
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